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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. GARDNER. 


Treats of Farm Houses and Barns 
(Divided into two classes,) 
Those Already Built, Those which are to be Built. 


He shows how the old-fashioned houses may be improved in various 
ways at small trouble and expense, and gives valuable sug- 
gestions for the building of modern houses which 
will be comfortable and cheerful. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Published by CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


New YorkK OFFICE, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


GEER’S ANALYSIS— 


— OF THE—— 


Science of Accounts, 


AN ADMIRABLE NEW WORK ON 


BOOK- KEEPING. 


The work covers the whole science of accounts, and the style is so clear and con- 
cise that a novice, who thoroughly studies it and indulges in accompanying prac- 
tice, can become a ready and efficient book-keeper. An explanation of the general 
principles of accounts, debit and credit, and their classes, occupies the first three 
chapters. Then follows an explanation of the uses of the day book, journal and 
ledger, and the student is instructed how to post, to make a trial balance, how to 
close the entries in a ledger at the end of a year, and to makea balance sheet. Not 
the least valuable chapter is that which explains the uses of the invoice book, sales 
book, cash book, deposit pass book, bank check book, settlement journal, commis- 
sion sales book, account current book, bill book, petty expense book, order book 
and pay roll tally book. The way to keep the journal of Mr. Geer’s invention is 
explained in such a manner that any one who studies the chapter may be able to 
put it in practice. The keeping of books for partnerships and corporations is ex- 
haustively explained. A chapter on negotiable paper presents, concisely, all thata 
business man needs to know about it. A remarkable chapter is one on the keeping 
of accounts by executors, administrators, trustees and assignees. 


PRICE, $3.00.—Sent by Mail upon receipt of Price. 


By GEO. P. GEER, Springfield, Mass., or 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Or 111 Broadway, New York, Rooms 135 and 187. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


FLAT ANDP A GS ENVELOPE 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 
J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


PROF. 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than an) 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it pete and have ever failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar: 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it te 
my cooking classes, and to my friends ny, 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 4 

There is no other powder like ours. ; 
and false statements made by riva’ 


Beware of Pp 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 7% 
The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I 
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HOUSEKEEPIN 


A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MODEL HOMES FOR MODEL HOUSEKEEPING.* 
IV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“{{oMES AND How Tro MAKE THEM,” “HOMES AND ALL ABOUT 
TueM,” “ILLUSTRATED Homes,” HOME INTERIORS,” 
“THE HousE THAT JILL Bui Etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER. 


in a sound body is the best equip- 


do his share of the world’s work. 
Stilla surprisingly large proportion 
of the best human achievement is 
the work of invalids. This is not 


mens of physical health are rarely 
found, nor because the great work- 
ers are almost sure to over-work, 
and then, after health and strength 
are gone, or damaged past restora- 
tion, keep on as best they can, im- 
pelled by force of habit or a mistaken sense of duty; it is partly 
because the very sense of being restricted and unable to 
take hold of whatever their hands find to do with all their might, 
without regard to consequences, seems to develop a chronic desire 
for incessant activity. Laborious and unintermitting toil being a 
sort of forbidden fruit, invalids, moved by a perversity common 
to mortals, will often force themselves to undertake labors from 
which a man in the full possession of his physical strength would 
shrink, as being beyond his ability. 

A similar anomaly is found by those who have had any experi- 
ence in this direction, in the fact that the greater part of the gra- 
tuitous, extra work in the world is done by men and women whose 
time appears to be absolutely filled with regular and most impera- 
tive duties. If one wishes to organize a society for the annihila- 
tion of old fruit cans, the extermination of English sparrows, the 
protection of golden-rod and purple asters by the roadside hedges, 


vicinity of dwellings, for the hardening of sandy roads and the re- 
moval of loose stones from those already hardened, or for any other 
laudable purpose, he will, naturally, go to persons of leisure, with 
the expectation of finding the most efficient helpers; but he will 
be grievously disappointed. His help will come, if it comes at all, 
from those who put their business and expect him to put his into 
the fewest possible words, because they have fo time to waste. 
Doubtless there are plenty of business men who know nothing, 
an care for nothing, outside of their own private stock yard or 
pulp-mill, but the men who are out of business, and always have 
been, rarely have any time to spare for outside work. 

Although Mr. Wynne had intimated that they had already 
enough on their hands, and that some one else must take up the 
building of the smallest, cheapest tenements in which a family of 


* This series of papers will treat of various kinds of home-buildings,—for those 
intending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
usual intervening grades, with illustrations of each. 
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human beings ought to be allowed to live ina civilized land, having 
put his hand to the plow, it was impossible for him to look back. 
Mrs. Don was still his chief counsellor, and the plans he proposed 
were for houses, either singly or in groups, that should contain 
not less than two nor more than four rooms. “Temporarily, or 
under stress of circumstances,” said he, “it is possible to live in a 
single room or even in a tent, but for a family of two er more, any- 
thing that can be called a home in such narrow limits is simply 
impossible. That such modes of living should be allowed in any 
community proves man’s inhumanity to man, and reveals a low, sor- 
did, selfish state of society. Itis not alone the victims themselves 
who suffer, the whole body politic is degraded by the growth, in 
its very midst, of this element of barbarism. There would be no 
danger from foreign immigrants upon the Pacific coast, or any 


| other coast, ifnative-bornand foreigners were alike compelled to 
| live as decent human beings ought, and not allowed to hide and 


altogether because perfect speci- | 


the removal of superfluous and malaria-breeding shade trees in the | 


herd together like swine. 

‘Hand in hand with any extensive scheme for the improvement 
of the cheapest tenements should go what might be called a local 
colonization plan. Obviously the lowest rents can only be pro- 
vided where land is cheap; it is also an almost invariable rule 
that the very poor and ignorant, the undeveloped and incompetent, 
are those who will most stubbornly refuse to live except where the 
population is most densely crowded. Offer them plenty of room, 
plenty of fresh air, gardens to cultivate, play-grounds for their 
children, and even if they feel the slightest desire to possess them, 
they will not for a moment entertain the thought of securing them 
at the expense of isolation from the crowd by which they are ac- 
customed to be surrounded. So, as I look at it, there are two 
ways in which this problem is to be studied, two ways in which 
the existing evils can be removed, or, at least, diminished. One is 
by building in the heart of the city fire-proof, vermin-proof, van- 
dal proof, blocks of tenements, their construction as simple and utili- 
tarian as it is possible to make it ; absolutely smooth, bare and plain ; 
aiming at nothing, in fact, but protection from the weather and 
immunity, as far as it can be secured, from the evils that result 
from this unnatural herding of people together,—unnatural at least 
in this, that in such conditions of life there is an entire loss of all 
the healthful and purifying influences that accompany natural, 
visible beauty. 

“ And now, to make a beginning, I have obtained plans illus- 
trating these two methods: This ‘block’ is the first. It is a long 
row of double ‘flats,’ four rooms on each floor, four stories in 


| height, two rooms to be reckoneda single tenement. I would have 


these arranged so that a single family who needed the room and 


| could afford it, might occupy the whole of each floor, that is, 
| the four rooms. But I would not allow any family in such a build- 


ing to have rooms on more than one story, because an essential 
feature of the plan would be the common stairway to accommodate 
all the eight families in each section of the block. These stairs 
and the entrance hall of the first floor would be, to all intents and 
purposes, a part of the public street, and the families occupying 
the various tenements should be as independent of each other as 
they would be if they were really living in detached houses upon 
a narrow, crowded, but open street. The walls and partitions would, 
of course, be wholly of bricks; there would not be so much as a 
strip of furring, a lath, or door casing to carry fire from one floor 
to another, and the floors themselves would be virtually fire-proof, 
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that is, they would be so protected above and below that nothing 
less than intentional, persistent effort could cause a conflagration. 
Especially would the stairs and their enclosing walls be as secure 
against danger from fire as afactory chimney. ‘The ‘ well’ in which 
they are built would extend not merely to the top of the house, 
but several feet above the roof, in order to form an efficient venti- 
lating shaft. There would be no attempt to warm the hall, and no 
doors at the street entrance, this corridor and the stairways being 
in effect, narrow, crooked, partly vertical alleys ; not the most de- 
sirable streets to live on, ‘tis true, but they would be light and dry, 
they would be subject to police inspection at all hours of the day 
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FRONT OF THE BLOCKs. 
and night, and the inhabitants would not need to know, or see, or 
hear more of their neighbors in the same block than they chose.” 
There were no closets in the plan chosen by Mr. Wynne, except 
that each tenement had a small water closet, opening directly out 
of the rear room. “The people whom I expect to occupy these 
tenements,” said he, ‘‘are not those who buy their sugar, their 
flour, or even their potatoes and coal by the barrel; they do not 
have ‘company’ dishes nor Sunday clothes; they live literally 
‘from hand to mouth,’ and require no room for storage of extra 
supplies or furniture. To us, closets, cupboards and drawers are 
among the necessities for comfortable, orderly living ; but of what 
use would they be to those who have nothing to put into them? 


_Secorly ‘Troon Tio 
PLAN OF THE BLOCKs. 


Moreover, like many other things that are essentially good when put 
into the hands of those who know how to make good use of them, 
they become, under other circumstances, sources of care and 
danger.” All of which showed Mr. Wynne’s practical good sense. 
To an educated, skillful housekeeper, especially if she is New Eng- 
land bred, many closets mean neatness, comfort, and good order. 
In the homes of extreme poverty, negligence and unthrift, they 
are hiding places in which lurk all kinds of evils: vermin, filth 
and the germs of fatal disease. 

In each of the rear rooms there was to be a small iron sink, 
supplied by water from the hydrant, and a stove set in each chim- 
ney. This, as well as the sink, would bea fixture. It would be 
very small, but sufficient for fire enough to keep the room warm, 
to boil a kettle and bake a loaf of bread. Tenants who could af- 
ford them would have stoves to suit themselves, but this cast iron 
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properly set there will be no danger from fires in consequence o} 


its tipping over. A large box to hold one or two hundred pounds 


of coal was to be provided, and shallow cupboards, fixed to th 
walls, but not reaching to the floor, would contain the necessary 
dishes and the daily bread. Portable cupboards and wardrobe, 
could be put in by such tenants as were able to own and make 
good use of them. 

The water closets, placed next the outside walls, would eac\ 
have an outside window, and there would be ground glass at eac\) 
side of the ventilating shaft that separates the closets from the 


| staircase, in order to light the stairways. 


These are the essential features of the plan which Mr. Wynne 


| had chosen to explain his project to Mrs. Don. Her first inquiry 
| did not relate to a point of domestic economy, the width of the 
| cupboard shelves, or the size of the window curtains; it was more 
| fundamental. 


“Will not the cost of such tenements be above the reach of those 


| who need them?” 


“No, I think not. Six per cent. interest on the cost of the builil- 
ing would make the average rent for each room about one dollar a 
month. If the land on which the block stands costs five dollars a 
square foot, and brings a four per cent. interest, that will add as 
much more ; that is, four dollars a month for each tenement of two 
rooms. If we accept a lower rent 
than this, the abatement will have 
to be reckoned as our gift to the 
ever-present poor. 

“This ‘block system’ is one of 
the two essential methods of pro- 
viding cheap tenements. The other 
is to build small, separate cottages, 
standing far enough out of the 
thickly settled portions of the city 
to make it possible to obtain lan«| 
suitable for building purposes at its actual worth for cultivation. 
Fortunately the land most valuable for agriculture is not likely to 
be that which is most desirable for the sites of dwellings, so the 
rent for the quarter. or half acre required for each cottage woul 
increase the annual rental but very little, even at four hundred 
dollars an acre, which would be a large price for farm lands, the 
interest would amount to only a few cents a week. It would be a 
very poor garden that would not furnish vegetables enough to pay 
this many times over in a single season. Undoubtedly the ‘ shift- 
less,’ lazy man would allow his garden to be overrun with weeds. 
and himself to be ‘ defeated by a dandelion,’ but that would be thx 
fault of the man, not of the system, and it would have to be as- 
sumed at the outset that those who have the good sense to prefer 
this independent home to that in the crowded block, would also 
have enough strength of character 
to take decent care of a kitchen 
garden. 

“The indispensable proviso for 
the success of thisscheme is 
cheap, frequent and rapid transit 
from the colony to the center of 
population and industry. The 
dwellers in this suburb must be 
sent back and forth to their daily 
labor as cheaply as a letter can 
be scnt from Maine to California, 
that is, for two cents; not two 
cents an ounce, but two cents a 
trip, although taking the distance 
into account, the rate by the ounce 
would not be so far out of the 
way. I know that is a very low fare, but such trains would not be 
expected to start from, or pass through, the most thickly settle 
parts of the city, neither would they be equipped with palace car: 
and other unnecessary and elegant fixtures to which the extrava 
gance of the railroads have made us so accustomed that we fee 
abused if we are not supplied with a great deal to look at, whicl 
would much better have been devoted to our comfort and safety. 

“ The smallest of the single houses should have two rooms o1 
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Koon. 
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“THE COLONIAL PLAN.” 
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‘he other for a sitting room, living room, or parlor, whatever the oc- 
cupants choose to call it. Up stairs there will be two bedrooms, 
one for the parents and one for the children. Doubtless it would 
le just as easy for a small family to live respectably and grow 
nicely in a house of two rooms in the country, as in the city, but 
e larger freedom and space of the country always seem to beget 
the feeling that more room is necessary there than in town, when | 
really the reverse is true; for those who live where men and 
houses are thickly crowded together surely ought to have for 


their own well-being a great deal more space in their enclosed | 
hb bitations than is needful where their out of door surroundings 


ae more open, clean and wholesome. 

“From the picturesque point of view these little buildings ought 
not to be all alike; but economy will compel us to build them on 
the wholesale plan,—a large number at once, identical in pattern 
and size. 
tions in external appearance, but variety for the sake of variety 
must be ruled out, if peradventure we may reduce the rent by a 
few cents a week. Here is another point on which country folks 


are particular; city dwellers are satisfied with whole rows of houses | 


so exactly alike that a man must be unusually observant and clear- 
headed to distinguish his own house from his neighbor’s on the | 
same street, but it is reckoned almost a crime to build two or | 
more houses alike, side by side, in the country. We can, how- 
ever, make a distinction without a difference in our cottages by 
using different colors for the outside painting, and different com- 
binations of the same colors. Fortunately, there is an endless 
variety available, with no appreciable difference in cost. If we 
make good use of these, unless the occupant is color blind, he will 
be able in the daytime at least, to pick out his own habitation.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A CASE OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


“Isn't that young Randolph here a great deal of the time?” in- 
quired Mr. Wynne of his wife, one evening after they had retired 
to their room, leaving the young people in possession of the parlors. 

“Have you just discovered it?” was the comforting response. 
“It occurred to me about six months ago that unless he had 


MINERVa’s DoWERY. 
some good reason for his frequent visits, they would better be dis- 
continued.” 

“Well?” 

“I very soon found that he had a most excellent reason.” 

“Do you mean that he is especially interested in Minerva?” 

Mrs. Wynne laughed at the obtuseness of her husband, as a | 
oman might be expected to do under such circumstances. “ Why, | 
! rederick ! are men always so blind? Minnie and Mr. Randolph | 
have been entirely open in their devotion to one another for a long | 
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Varying requirements will naturally lead to some varia- | 


he thinks his actions have made them quite superfluous.” 
“ But I don’t like that way of proceeding. It isn’t dignified; it 
isn’t straightforward; he ought to have come to me; these young 
men are a terrible nuisance; I don’t like it, I don’t like it at all.” 
“Well, my dear, it is too late to object now. Richard,—Mr. Ran- 
dolph,—has already bought a house, and only last Tuesday he took 


THE RECONSTRUCTION. 
Minnie to look it over and see what changes she would like to have 
made in it.” 

“ And this is the first intimation I have received! Surely, it is 
very strange that a matter of this kind should go so far without my 
being consulted.” 

“You have been very much absorbed in business, you know; but 
at what stage of their acquaintance with each other would you have 
wished to give advice? Before they had reached a mutual under- 
standing, or afterwards?” Whether he would have chosen to be 
too soon, or too late, Mr. Wynne was not prepared at the moment 
to say. 

“Randolph ought at least to have informed me of his in- 
tentions.” 

“Probably he would have done so after they were perfectly clear 
to himself, if he had supposed there could be any doubt about 
them. Now, as we have received him into the family circle with 
the utmost cordiality and frankness, giving him every reason to 
feel that we hold him in the highest esteem, it would be discourte- 
ous, not to say absurd, toask him what he means by coming here 
so often.” 

Right or wrong, it was evident that Mrs. Wynne had a mind of 
her own in matters that belonged to her domain, and though for a 
time her husband refused to be comforted, his common sense finally 
came tohis rescue and saved him from the folly of futile interfer- 
ence. It was characteristic »f him that on the rare occasions when 
he had to “come around,” he always came around squarely and 
handsomely, so, accepting his wife’s assurance that the matter was 
already settled past recall, that his daughter, Minerva, was really 
engaged to young Mr. Randolph, and that everybody but himself 
had known it for a long time, he straightway addressed himself to 
the discharge of what he felt to be his own duty in the affair. 

“Tam well aware,” said he, “that in a well organized family, 
there can be no division of interests; if there is in fact a ‘mine and 
thine,’ it should be kept as much out of sight as possible. Still I 
hold that every married woman should have, as a provision against 
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the misfortunes that are liable to come to all, a home of her own. 
It may or may not be the home in which the family live, but it 
should be a home in which she could live if necessary, and it should 
be her own, by exclusive and inalienable right.” 

This excellent paterfamilias has sot been fairly set forth in this 
chronicle, if it can be fora moment supposed that he ever failed 
to make his practice follow 
swiftly in the track of his 
well-considered theories. 
No sooner, therefore, had 
he clearly apprehended the 
situation in all its bearings, 
than he informed Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Senior, (he entirely 
ignored Richard, even as 
he himself had been ig- 
nored by that presumptu- 
ous young man,) that it 
would give him great pleas- 
ure to buy the house his son 
_ had recently purchased for 
“a home, and fit it upas a 

wedding present for his 
daughter, Minerva. To this arrangement the Senior Randolph 
could make no objection, and magnanimously advised his son to 
sell it to his prospective father-in-law at cost. 

There has been agreat deal of wise speculation concerning the 
fate of Noah’s ark—wise and otherwise—but one who is familiar 
by observation, or experience, with certain traits of humanity that 
are, doubtless, older than the flood, can have no reasonable doubts 
on the subject; it was probably “made over;” first. into a town 
hall for the citizens of Ararat; afterwards converted into a sum- 
mer boarding house; and, ultimately turned into a museum of 
natural history with a fish market in the basement. At ali events 
this propensity to make over old and worthless houses that 
began at least as far back as Noah, and his sons, has been grow- 
ing with the growth, and strengthening with the strength of man- 
kind ever since. Until now it is rare to find a man who has not at 
some time in his life, cherished the hope of being able to “make 
over” the house that is his home. Thrice and four times happy is 
he who never gets beyond the hope! That is, happy as regards 
his purse, but after all a man’s purse is trash, not alone in com- 
parison with his good name, but beside many other things that go 
to make up the sum of his earthly possessions. For this reason 
it may sometimes be wise to make over an old house, even though 
it costs more than to build anew. The house may be too small, or 
portions of it may be inconvenient and worthless, and yet there may 
be rooms within it, so hallowed by sacred memories and associa- 
tions, that it would seem to be sacrilege to destroy them, and for 
the sake of preserving these he must not be compelled to suffer 
indefinitely from the incurable defects of the worthless portions; 
hence he has no alternative; the old house must be “made over.” 

Generally speaking, there are two ways of “remodelling” that 
can be wisely undertaken; one is to tear down the building 
and erect a new one inits place; the other is to build an “addi- 
tion,” allowing the roof of the new to overlap the old, cutting one 
or more doors of communication between the two, and calling it 
all the old house. These are the only methods that can be cor- 
dially recommended on economic grounds. The most common 
course, as in many other things, is a compromise. More or less of 
addition that is new, more or less of change in the old, the final 
result being something not easily classified or described. 

Mr. Wynne would not, under ordinary circumstances, have en- 
gaged in such an irregular proceeding ; but as it happened the real 
estate that had been purchased by his future son-in-law would have 
been worth nearly the price paid if the lot had been vacant, and 
the adjoining houses and trees made the removal of the house 
impossible without taking it down which would amount to its de- 
struction. 

“ Much that is said and written upon the subject of thoroughly 
re-modelling old houses,” he remarked, “is exaggerated and based 
upon limited personal experience. It is doubtless a matter requir- 
ing good judgment and fine discrimination; not aloné the condi- 
tion of the old house as to its soundness in all its parts, must be 
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taken into the account, but its adaptability, the readiness with 
which it can be converted into more satisfactory shape and condi- 
tion. I think this particular house will prove an exception to the 
common rule that it is better to burn a house than to make it all 
over. The frameis soundas a nut from the sill to the ridge-pole, 
and the roomsare of good hight; I mean they are high enough to 
be well lighted from the sides, high enough to prevent the feeling 
that the ceiling is liable to come down upon our heads, and that a 
tall man must stoop when he enters the door; yet not so high as 
to destroy the comfortable consciousness that we have a roof over 
our heads, or to contain a reservoir of stagnant air, worthless for 
respiration, difficult to purify, and wasteful of fuel.” 

The reconstruction began by the removal of the kitchen and the 
fuel room, the extensions at the rear of the main building, which 
had given to the exterior in its side elevation, the appearance of a 
huge, white, wooden telescope, pulled out to its greatest length, an 
appearance common to houses of the period to which this be- 
longed. The old dining-room was promoted backwards ; that is to 
say, it was made the kitchen, the only changes being the enlarge- 
ment of the store-room and the opening of a window at the head 
of the cellar stairs, that would give a draught of air through the 
room in hot weather. The outer door and side porch followed as a 
matter of course, the more inevitably because the house stood 
upon a corner lot (another reason, by the way, why Mr. Wynne 
was unwilling to give up the location, corner lots being always de 
sirable but not easy to find) the change in the old dining-room was. 
therefore, chiefly in name. Coming to the main building, the de 
struction began to be more serious; the end wall of the old bed- 
room, with its one little win 
dow, was taken out bodily 
and carried forward six feet : 
the. long narrow closet with 
inaccessible ends, was cast 
out, and of the slender chim- 
ney, hidden away as if it 
were something to be 
ashamed of, instead of being 
the most important thing in 
the whole house, there was 
not left one brick upon an- 
other. By these changes 
the old bed-room became the 
new dining-room. Across 
the house the corresponding 
outside wall of the sitting- 
room was carried eight feet 
outward, and that apart- 
ment became the large en- 
trance hall, in one corner of 
which the front staircase 
was re-built. This large 
hall was still to serve as an 
every-day sitting-room and 
reception-room. Between 
this hall and the new din- 
ing-room a double-barrelled 
chimney was built with a 
fireplace at either side. To 
the great admiration and 
delight of the neighbors, 
a small square vestibule oc- 
cupying the angle formed 
by the extension of the sit- 
ting-room, was allowed to 
lift itself in the form of a 
tower. Having found a 
place in the corner of the new hall for the stairs, where 
they were, in fact, much better accommodated than before 
being broad and easy of ascent, instead of steep and narrow, it 
only remained to remove the partition between the old, worthless 
passage, called by courtesy “the front hall,” to make a parlor of 
reasonable size and excellent proportions. The open fireplace at 
the end of the room, and the large bay window at the broad side. 
produced a pleasant effect by very simple means. 


THE TELESCOPIC PLAN. 
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These additions and alterations, especially the piazzas, bal- 
conies, and other distinctively external features, made the change 
in the outward appearance no less complete than was the internal 
transformation. And yet there was but little actual change in the 
undisturbed parts of the old house, and in the main outlines, none 
except such as were caused by the new additions; that is to say, 
what was new was wholly new, and the old was either entirely re- 
moved or allowed to remain without change. 

When the reconstruction was complete, the result was -so satis- 
iactory that Mr. Wynne began to wish he had several more sons- 
in-law to buy up old houses for him to re-model, and all the dwel- 


lers in that part of the town echoed his wish. 
—E. C. Gardner. 


[No. V. of Mr. Gardner's “ Model Homes for Model House- 
heeping,” will make preparation for building a mansion, suitable 
jor the dignity of the family—a larger and better house than those 
that have been given before.) 


HOW TO SWEEP A ROOM, 


AnpD “How To HANDLE WELL, A Broom.” 


There are some who, upon glancing at the title of this paper, will 
cast it aside, thinking it superfluous, exclaiming, ‘“ Why should 1, 
or any person, be taught to sweep a room; it is nota study, but 
ihe simplest thing in the world to do.” 

Not so fast, my friend, there is always a right and wrong way of 
doing things; the purport of this paper is to show the proper way, 
which may take a trifle more time, but which will afford greater 
satisfaction in the end. As the parlor is generally considered the 
most difficult to sweep, let us repair there and “begin hostilities ” 
at once. The latter phrase would be most appropriate if the sweep- 
ing was to be left to the servant alone, from the war-like sounds 
that issue from quarters left to their ministrations. All small, 
movable articles, ornaments, bric-4-brac, etc., should be dusted and 
removed from the room; also the smaller pieces of furniture, chairs, 
small tables and easel, if there is one, all should be thoroughly 
dusted to prevent carrying dust into the hall or room where they 
are deposited. Then rugs should be taken into the yard, or on the 
hack porch, well shaken and left there until wanted; after remov- 
ing piano cover, table scarf, mantel lambrequins and other articles 
of a like nature, shake every particle of dust from them, fold them 
away and proceed to cover the remaining furniture, the mirror and 


pictures, with clean dust cloths. Now, if you are properly ar- | 


rayed for the occasion, what is a necessary evil to many persons 
will prove a pleasure to you; by being properly arrayed is meant a 
dress of some material that will wash, a mob cap that completely 
covers the head and hands encased in old gloves. Some persons 
have a mistaken notion about wearing gloves in sweeping, calling 
it an affectation; as it does not have an ill effect on the sweeping 
and goes far towards preserving the hands for other work which 
requires smooth hands, the objection does not seem plausible. 
But “ revenons & nos moutons,” after raising windows high, fasten- 
ing curtains and fortieres out of the way, commence at the corner 
furthest from the door, sweeping continuously in that direction. 
Do not sweep with one side of the broom, but change from time 
to time, or you will have a most disagreeable weapon to handle after- 
wards, a lop-sided broom. It is, of course, understood that you 
are using a good, strong corn-broom, not a sweeper ; the latter is 
very good to use between sweep days, to remove threads, crumbs 
or other foreign substances from the middle of the room, but not 
much can be thought of a housekeeper who uses the sweeper for 
regular sweeping; in such cases the corners of the room, as well as 
the sides, are never cleaned. The chief trouble with a sweeper is 
that it is apt to foster a habit of laziness as to regular sweeping, 
and the sweeping, when done in that way, is never thorough. They 
should seldom be placed in the hands of a servant, whose chief 
aim seems to be to shirk legitimate duties. But not to digress 
again, after having carefully swept all the dirt towards the door in 
one heap, gather it into the dust-pan and burn it. Do not let the 
pan stand with the dust in it after the sweeping is done; burn it 
immediately, as, if left to stand, it will blow slowly, imperceptibly, but 
surely into your clean room and cause double trouble. When the 
dust has settled, remove dust cloths, shake, air and fold them away 
till next sweep day. Obtain a bucket of warm water, therein pour 


—on bended knee, 
As in olden time a devotee, 

proceed to wipe the surface of your carpet. By doing this, your 
sweeping will last twice as long. The cloth should never be so 
wet that the water will drop from it, as this would cause dampness, 
which should, by all means, be avoided. But the carpet,—a mo- 
ment before wiping it you were thinking “ how dull it looks, a new 
one will have to be obtained ere long.” Now, what has caused this 
transformation? Each flower and figure stands out clear and bright 
and with the last rub you will come to the conclusion that the carpet 
will last a long time yet. Now let windows and paints get their 
weekly attention, then bring in the furniture, ornaments, etc. ; as 
they were dusted before being taken out, they will require but little 
attention further than placing properly. If the size and shape of 
your room permits, place chairs and ornaments a little differently 
each time you sweep, as it gives one who is tied down to home 
duties, one who gets but rarely away from home, a sense of change 
that can be, situated as she is, obtained in no other way. 

When every article is properly placed, what a sense of comfort 
steals over your tired, aching body as you glance around, fully re- 


| paying the labor spent in accomplishing all this.. Now sink into 


that cozy corner-chair and glance carefully around; are pictures 
hanging exactly straight, do rugs lie smoothly and where they are 
most needed? Ah, the pretty little crayon which had tipped over 


| slightly as if to get better acquainted with its heighbor, you now 


see and proceed to cut short its -vell-meant intentions by hanging 
it straight, as it was intended to be. After another deliberate sur- 
vey you retire with the consciousness of time well spent. 

Apropos of sweeping, let it be said that many a costly ornament 
could be saved if the mistress of a house were to superintend the 
sweeping; if she cared to do nothing else than dust and remove 
the lighter, more fragile ornaments. Through the careless hand- 
ling of servants, there is scarcely a sweeping that does not also ac- 
complish the destruction of some valued article, oftentimes some- 
thing which cannot be replaced. : 

Asa medicine the broom excels asa tonic. This is nota jest, 
but recommended in all earnestness. If the women who sit around 
from one year’s end to another, nursing imaginary ailments, were, 
once a week, to take a dose of sweeping, mild, of course, at first, 
they would soon begin to feel the salutary effects from the use of 
the broom and would save themselves many a dollar for medicine, 


broken china and battered furniture. on 
—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 


SOME HOME SENTIMENTS. 
SUITABLE FOR OUR QUIETEST READING Hours. 


The hall of a house should be what a preface is to a book— 
an indication of what may be found within. 


“Then stay at home, my heart, and rest, 

The bird is safest in the nest; 

O’er all that flutter their wings and fly, 

A hawk is hovering in the sky.”"—Longfellow. 

The tone of good company is marked by the absence of per- 
sonalities. Among well informed persons there are plenty of topics 
to discuss, without giving pain to any one present—without sub- 
mitting to act the part of a butt, or of that poorer creature, the 
wag that plays upon him. 

I send him away in the morning 
When the sun is low in the east, 

‘And he does not mind our parting, 
Does not mind it in the least. 

For in the school-room I tell him 
Is the place for a boy to be, 

So we say good-by with many a smile 
And he throws back a kiss to me. 


But oh ! at last in the evening, 
When the sun is low in the west, 

I see him coming home to me, 
My dearest and my best! 

I forget what I say in the morning, 
And I think we both agree 

That in mother’s lap by the fireside 
Is the place tor a boy to be. 


—New Orleans Chronicle. 
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TOM AND SALLY. 


How THEY LOVED AND LIVED A LIFE WorRTH THE LIVING. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE COMFORTABLE HOME OF DECLINING YEARS. 


T was now the beginning of a new 
life with Sally; she knew nothing 
about the training of children, and 
her mind was weighed down with 
anxiety about this precious pos- 
session. Luckily for her, circum- 
stances forced her into some 
wholesome customs. She would 
have liked to carry the baby in her 
arms a great deal more than would 
have been good for it, but this her 
daily housework prevented ; and 
she had read somewhere that rock- 
ing in a cradle was not good for a 
child, so she bought a large wicker 
clothes-basket, for which she made 
a tiny mattress, putting a roll of 
old cotton underneath at one end 
to raise it very slightly, and in this 
baby lay, and slept or waked as she 
choose, while her mother cooked, 
or ironed, or dusted, and so she 


self. Oddly enough, Uncle Isr’el 


al the garden again. 

“ Dredful pretty, a’n’t she?” he 
remarked, eyeing the two months’ old baby with a wistful smile on 
his rugged old face and a tender gleam in his faded eyes. ‘“ You 
set by her a lot, now don’t ye, Mis’ Greene?” 

“ Yes, I’m fond enough of her, I guess,” laughed Sally. 

“Well, that’s nater; but don’t overlove her, not if you want her 
to grow up.” 

“How can I ‘overlove’ her, Uncle Israel?” said the young 
mother, a little indignant. “If I didn’t love her like my life, how 
could I have patience to bear all the anxiety and care she brings?” 

“ That’s it, that’s jest it! that’s lovin’; but overlovin’ is frettin’ 
and fussin’ about a young one all day; a handlin’ of it when it 
oughter be let alone to rest; a feedin’ of it with all kinds 0’ messes 
it hadn’t ought to touch. What babies want greatly is a hullsome 
lettin’ alone; their flesh is tender, and their bones is weak, and 
their heads is onsettled, but folks take °em and trot ’em up and 
down as if they was the walkin’-beam to a steamboat, and think it 
stops ‘em cryin’; why, ‘twould take more breath’n /’ve got to be 
shook up like that! It hurts ’em, but they can’t cry when it’s most 
more’n they can do to breathe! And they don’t like to be hugged, 
an’ kissed, an’ dandled, and rocked, and talked to, neither; what 
they want is to lie still and sleep, and grow, and eat, same as kit- 
tens and little pigs does; and when it comes middlin’ warm, to be 
took out into the fresh air a spell every day. Now, don’t ye go to 
jouncin’ of her round in one of them tottlish baby wagons though ! 
Makes me a’most mad when I see a poor, little, soft-boned thing 
set up and strapped up in one of them contrivances, its head goin’ 
wibble-wobble like an old feller with shakin’ palsy, or else laid flat 
onto its back with the sun shining into its eyes and the wind blowin’ 
down its mouth. You carry that gal on your arm, Mis’ Greene, 
kinder ag’inst your shoulder, and then you'll know how to step 
easy and break the jolts to her.” 

“ How came you to know so much about babies, Uncle Israel?” 
asked Sally. 

“* Usin’ my senses and keepin’ my eyes open,” was the curt reply. 

And Sally found in her experience that the old man had indeed 
taught her much. The baby was serene and happy almost always; 
she was not dosed, or sickened with kissing, or rocked and trotted 
till exhaustion stopped her wails. If she cried, Sally fed her with 
a little clear hot water, carefully testing the temperature so it 
should not scald the delicate lips and tongue; if she slept, she was 
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never awakened for exhibition; and she did sleep all night, waking 
regularly at Sally’s bed-time for her last food; and in the morning 
the first sound that broke the silence of the new day was a sof! 


| cooing in the big basket where the little maid lay and purred t 


herself about her coming breakfast. 

Rather delicate in her organization, but yet perfectly healthy 
the child became what a child should be—a pleasure and a bles 
sing: and when she grew old enough to recognize her parents, th 
bright smile of delight that always welcomed Sally when she foun 
time to peep at her treasure in the odd cradle richly repaid he 
mother for the self-denial and care she had given in unstintec 
measure. 

When Baby—for her stately name of Margaret was laid aside a: 
present for future use—was a year old, Tom was promoted. Mr. 
Gray had left the bank two years before, and Mr. James, the teller, 
taking his place, Tom stepping into his shoes; but now Mr. James’ 
health suddenly failed, he was obliged to give up business entirely. 
and go to the West, where his brothers lived, for change of air. 
So Tom was made cashier, and his salary doubled. . 

Now he felt able to buy their little place, and, living just as they 
had done for two years more, he paid cash for more than half the 
modest price of house and land, and mortgaged it to the Savings 
Bank for the rest of the payment. On his wedding day he ha! 
insured his life in Sally’s favor for two thousand dollars, and this 
would pay the mortgage and leave her a little capital if he shoul! 
die. Sally was willing to keep on at her housework in order t 
own her home, and it was their daily joy during those summers t 


| walk about the little bit of ground every night after tea and plan 


learned very early to amuse her- | 


gave Sally some useful hints in his | 
daily visits, for this year he took | 


the position of their fruit trees, pick out the places for gooseberries, 
currants and raspberries, though they could not yet afford to spen:! 
money for such luxuries. 

But money is not always needful when we think it is. Mr. Mix, 
always a kind neighbor and deeply interested in Tom and his wife. 
had a long row of each of these small fruits, and offered Tom cu:- 
tings and shoots in abundance. Mr. Gray gave him a pear tree, a 
seedling that came up in his orchard, and taught Tom how to 
graft it; and in his leisure hours Tom found plenty of seedling 
apple trees, here and there by the roadsides, which he transplante« 
and grafted, making the mistake, common to beginners in horti- 
culture, of setting out so many trees to begin with that full half 
had to be rooted up and thrown or given away. 

Everything seemed to succeed under this patient and daily care, 
supplemented by old Isrel’s counsels. And if the trees grew, so 
did Baby, and she developed some traits unknown to the vegetable 
kingdom, unless, indeed, they sprung from that tempting apple our 
poor grandam tasted in the lost Paradise. It seemed to Sally a 
dreadful thing to punish her treasure for anything; the idea oi 
tears in those lovely eyes and quivering sobs from those red lips 
was unendurable. Mademoiselle had her own way, and bid fair to 
become a nuisance in the house. Tom came home one day ani 
found her screaming and kicking on the floor, and Sally standin 
by her with a woeful face. 

“What's the matter here?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Tom! she saw the new carving knife in the drawer, and it 
is so bright she wanted it to play with, and I can’t let her have i‘. 
can i?” 

Tom’s face darkened; he had long had his own thoughts about 
Baby’s mismanagement, but he hated to hurt Sally so much that 
he kept putting off what he felt to be a thankless and disagreeable 
duty. But he had been well brought up himself, and looked back 
on the rigid discipline of his childhood as the source of all the 
strength and uprightness of his character. And now things hai 
come to an open issue; his child must be governed, however Sally 
objected, it was his duty. He picked the child up from the floor. 
screaming and kicking more vigorously still. 

“ Margy!” he said, sternly; “stop! don’t cry any more!” 

It was useless; Margy had never minded her mother in the two 
conscious years of her life, and her father had never before seen 
her in such a rage. She did not stop at all, but roared the louder. 
Her father looked her in the eye,—‘ Margy!” he said, “stop, or 
papa will slap you.” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom!” cried Sally, “don’t whip her; oh, don’t! 
she'll be good pretty soon; she’s never been slapped.” 

“So I see,” said Tom. “Sally, this child is spoiled; it is my 
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duty to her and to God to bring her up as the child of Christian 
parents should be reared. Will you go into the other room, my 
dear, if this is going to hurt you ?” 

(here was an authority in Tom’s voice Sally had never heard 
belore, and it frightened as well as angered her. She had thought 
of her marriage vows of honor and obedience as mere vague forms, 


She was ready to defy him, her face blazed, but Tom’s look was 
no. to be withstood, he was master and she must yield. With 


| 
| up ungoverned. Nothing is so utterly disagreeable as an untrained 


child; think of Della Mix!” 

Sally did, with inward horror; she could not quite believe that 
her own Margy would ever be like that dreadful girl, yet she began 
to fear such a result might follow. ‘“ But I’m afraid Margy won’t 


| love me if I slap her, Tom.” 
never before had her will and Tom’s come into direct conflict. | 


“Didn’t you see her arms rcund my neck after I had punished 


| her? She put them there of her own accord. If you punish her 


redellion in her heart, quite as vehement if not as outspoken as | 
Morgy’s, she went out of the room and out of the house, and sat | 


down on the shed steps with her hands over her ears. Tom picked 
up the screaming child, turned her over his knee, and after the 
good old fashion proceeded to “reverse the magnetic currents,” as 
modern zsthetes call that form of castigation. 


largy was more astonished than hurt; the surprise and the 


sting re-called her to herself, she stopped crying, and when Sally | 


canie back the child’s arms were round her father’s neck; the tears 
st-od in Tom’s eyes, and the baby voice cried, “‘ Me dood baby, 
Mamma!” 

\fter tea was over and the little girl asleep, Tom said, “ You 


were angry with me to-day, Sally, and you haven’t got over it | 


quite yet.” 

'ears welled up into Sally’s eyes and choked her voice; she 
could not answer. 

* Let’s have it out, dear,” said Tom, tenderly; “we shall both 
fec! better than to have a silent sulking. Do you want Margy to 
grow up such a girl as Della Mix?” 

~ Oh, Tom! but I don’t see how you could slap her.” 

What would you have me do, Sally?” 


calmly, and make her feel that you hate to do it, but must, she will 
end by being sorry for you instead of angry. I shall never forget 
what my little cousin said once to her aunt: 

‘Nan, I finks you dovern me better’n anybody.’ 

‘Why, dear?’ asked the aunt. 

‘Cause you’se so d’edful, d’edful gentle with me, an’ you feels 
so bad "bout punishin’ me, that I finks in my own mind—though I 
doesn’t by any means tell you so—that I nebber, nebber s’all do so 
adain; but when Patty comes ‘long, and says “you bad, awful 
naughty dirl,” an’ slaps an’ shakes me, I dit just as mad, an’ I finks 
I'll do it adain, soon as I poshibly tan.’ 

“There’s the whole theory of government in the mind of the 
governed, Sally, and it is pretty much so.” 

It was hard for Sally to take up a new 7éZe with her astonished 


daughter, but she had conscience and resolution enough to do the 


right thing when once she knew it, and Margy grew up a comfort 
and pride in her happy home. In time other children came, and 


some went. Tom and Sally were not spared the sadness of life or 
| its anxieties, but the children grew up in an atmosphere of sound 


“Oh, nothing, she’s such a baby! I'd let her alone till she is old | 


enough to understand that she ought to mind. Why, she’s only 
three, wait till she’s ten.” 


temper will be fixed upon her, Sally, and the struggle made dreadful | 


for both of us.” 


sense, of love and peace, in the sacred shelter of a home where the 
father and mother worked together in harmony and faith. 

As years rolled over them, and the old house’ became too 
straight for them, it was added to time after time, and grew into 


an odd, rambling, comfortable home. They never became rich in 
| money, but yet they never suffered for needful good; and Sally 
~ And by that time habits of disobedience and giving way to 


~ But it seems so cruel to punish a poor, helpless little child who | 


cant resist you, but whom you can beat just as much as you like 
without fear of retaliation.” 


“Sally, your plea holds against God’s dealings with us, He can | 
do with us as He will, is it right, therefore, to arraign His provi- | 


dences when they hurt us?” 

~ But that isn’t the same thing; He is God.” ; 

“He is our Father; He tells us that He scourgeth evéry one 
whom He receiveth, Sally. He makes laws, and if we refuse to 
obey them we are hurt either in mind or body by so doing. Do 
you think we are better than our Maker?” 

Sally had never looked at the matter from this point of view 
before; almost adoring her baby, she had only thought to make 
the child well and happy. That its government was involved in 
her duty as a Christian woman had not entered her mind, but she 
was an honest servant of her Master, and meant to.do His will just 
as far as she knew it. “I guess you are right, Tom,” she said, 
with a wistful look that went to Tom’s heart; “ but oh!” she went 
on, “I do wish you would do all the governing.” 

* How can I, Sally? You are with her all day, the occasions for 
discipline are almost all in your hands. You do not hesitate to give 
her only wholesome food for her body, can’t you do so much for 
her character?” 

‘Well, she never sees anything to eat that isn’t good for 
her; but how can I keep away or hide from her everything 
she fancies? I must have knives, and scissors, and pins, and 
necdles to use.” 

‘It would make a flabby sort of moral training to take every 
hurtful thing out of her way. Try the Bible, Sally; it has more of 
what people call common sense in it than any earthly book, and 
some help for every emergency. Remember what Christ said,— 
‘Il pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil.’ Don’t try to make 
her world into heaven, but teach her to resist temptation, to obey 
the powers that be, to have self-control and self-respect. You want 
people to love her, don’t you?” 

‘Why, they can’t help it!” 

Tom smiled. “They can’t help disliking her, Sally, if she grows 


had but one “ motto” hung on her walls, the prayer of Agur, which 
was the full aspiration of her own heart: 
“ Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
Feed me with food convenient for me.” ; 
—fose Terry Cooke. 
DECORATIVE AND ART NOTES. 
Economy, USE AND BEAUTY. 
A favorite design in embroidery is the pink cactus blossom. 
A late fancy is a silver pepper-pot made in the shape of a water- 
ing pot. 
Plain wooden tops for side-boards are now the rule and marble 
the exception. 
Antique oak is much affected for furniture and interior wood- 
work of houses. 
Water-cress green and poppy-red are a recent fashionable com- 
bination of color. 
Brass mounted oaken chests, black and rich with age, are in de- 


| mand for hall furnishings. 


Hammered brass coffee kettles are taking the place of coffee 
pots on many a breakfast table. 

Very neat frames for water-color paintings are made from 
polished oak with gilt ornaments. 

Birch-bark scrap baskets trimmed with lichtns and mosses, are 
among the latest household novelties. 

Nasturtiums, pansies, tulips and chrysanthemums are among the 
favorite flowers for painting on china. 

Elephant gray leather is much in demand for small wares, such 
as purses, card-cases, music-rolls, satchels, etc. 

Polished floors and bright, warm rugs give cheerfulness to an 
apartment and add a perfect sense of cleanliness. 

Worsted picture cords should never be used to suspend massive 
frames. Moths come to them like a thief in the night and despoil 
them of their strength unawares. 


Straw or willow baskets are made very ornamental by bronzing 
or gilding, and by further decorating them with a band of satin 
ribbon about four inches in width drawn across the top of the bas- 
ket and tied in alarge bow. 
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OLEAN HOMES. 

Anp How to KEEP THEM MORALLY CLEAN. 

N a late number of Goop House- 
KEEPING there appeared a good and 
well-timed article on Clean Homes. 
The point is of the utmost importance, 
and too much can hardly be made of it. 
Cleanliness is the armor of proof with 
which we defy the dirt-tipped arrows of 
disease, for if dirt has been truly de- 
fined as matter out of its place, what is 
so dirty as the poison-germs of sickness 
when taken into a healthy organism ? 
This is looking at cleanliness in a 
broad sense, not merely as that which 

sees to the scrubbing and airing the 

rooms and washing the clothes and 
skin, but takes in the drainage and 
the neighborhood, and people can- 

’ = not betoooften reminded that their 

— physical health depends upon a 

close observance of these things. But I would speak now of an- 

other kind of poison-germ, doing a subtler harm, a worse mischief, 
and from which our houses should be protected with disinfectants 
more powerful than those we use against bacteria or microbes, the 
scales of scarlet fever or the deadly breath of diphtheria. For what 
is bodily suffering to mental distress, sickness of the flesh to spirit- 
ual distortion, gangrene or cancer to foul degradation of character ? 

What is the use in whitewashing the cellar when Ouida’s novels 
lie on the parlor table? Why make a fuss about sewer-gas, if a 
daily paper, full of loathsome details of crime, is accessible to 
every child in the house? Arsenical wall-papers are not so bad as 
dime romances hidden under boys’ pillows,and what quarantine 
is there to guard our homes from the taint of French fiction? In 
our time of the world, when printed matter is cheap and abundant, 
and in a community like ours, eager, curious, intelligent and yet 
untrained, restlessly seeking knowledge and amusement, and im- 
patient of restraint and guidance, such as these are the dangers 
which beset every house. Many people look upon reading as so 
respectable and dignified an occupation, that they admire the per- 
son engaged in it, quite irrespective of its subject, and parents will 
inform you with pride that their boy is always at, his books, when 
they are quite unable to tell the nature of the studies which arouse 
their admiration. 

Now reading may be a truly elevating and improving way of 
spending time, but it may bea mere frittering and wasting of the 
mind, and it is wofully true that it may be an insidious and deadly 
poison to the spirit. Can any miasma, stealing its sickly way 
through our lungs, and breeding typhus and cholera, be so bad as 
the corrosive fumes from specious publications which fill the mind 
with false ideas of life, which make the worse appear the better 
reason, through which reckless indulgence of passion looks like 
bravery, and brutality like manliness, where scorn is thrown on all 
the simple virtues, where the boundaries of truth and falsehood, 
purity and vice are confused, till the native delicacy of women and 
the natural honor of men are blurred by the fatal contact with un- 
wholesome thoughts? For the love of heaven, for the sake of 
sweetness and health, of vigorous and blooming goodness, let us 
clear our houses of all such pernicious trash with more pains than 
we apply to rotten vegetables in the cellar, or devouring moths in 
the garret. Let us keep itout with more care than the govern- 
ment uses to check the importation of infected rags from the Levant, 
when the plague is in Smyrna. We would not buy adulterated 
flour, or tainted meat. Let us see to it, with at least as much cau- 
tion as we use against mere material infection, that the reading of 
our household is pure and morally wholesome. 

If it is impossible that every thing read in the house slould 
come under the immediate censorship of some responsible person, 
so much the more need that the names of authors and editors and 
publishers should answer for what they give, and assure us of 
their fidelity to the demands of good sense and refinement. The 
managers of magazine literature perfectly understand the value of 
such a guarantee, and make their list of contributors prominent and 
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as attractive as possible with well-known and respected names, | ut 
I am told that some among them take an unworthy advantage of 
this custom, and by inducing one or two favorite authors to write 
for their paper in ignorance of its general character, succecd, 
under the unquestionable reputation of these writers, in introd ic. 
ing a deal of worse than unprofitable stuff into unwary househol'ls, 
Authors and readers alike must be on their guard against this “ ‘lat 
burglary.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that I am not arguing against whiat 
one or another may call false philosophies. Honest intellectual 
activity will do no harm, though it may lead for a time to mistaken 
conclusions, and the moment we are upon the ground of metaphys- 
ics, most of us may be pardoned if we find the atmosphere some. 
what foggy. It is moral, not mental, illusion that is now uniler 
consideration, and is much the more common of the two dangvrs, 
and the truest and wisest and deepest security against it lies 
in the thorough preémption of the whole nature by right ideas 
and clear and just habits of thought, in familiarity with grace and 
propriety of expression, and in having taste and feeling and 
judgment so trained and cultivated that they will reject with dis. 
gust all that is coarse and vulgar, and instinctively prefer tine 
sense and pure wit to vapid sentiment, stilted narrative, or rough 
jokes. But to accomplish this the taste should be formed early. 
Children, to be sure, often relish green apples, but I never heard 
them encouraged in this appetite by their elders, nor indeed do 
they themselves prefer them to ripe fruit, if the choice is offered, 
and it is much the same with their reading. They will swallow 
very crude, poor stuff and fancy it nice, but try them with some- 
thing equally entertaining and of a higher grade, and see how 
they will respond to it. Loud reading in the family will be found 
of great assistance in this. A poor book, and still more a bad 
book, betrays itself at once when brought to the test of reading 
it aloud, while a book of power, of sense, of rich humor or beauty, 
or real information, is twice as valuable and interesting for the 
charm lent to it by the voice of the reader and the sympathy of the 
listeners. Andwe, who are born to the noble English tongue, with 
its almost boundless wealth of literature, can choose at will the 
sweetest flowers and most savory fruits in that vast field, where 
every fancy can be gratified, and every age can find instruction and 
delight. 

The essential point in a book is that it be interesting, but then 
it must be remembered that many books require sharp attention 
to show how interesting they are, and that one which seems to us 
dull and difficult when we are tired, may be delightful when we 
come to it fresh. We should have some easy books for sick or 
weary hours, but not ‘many, for the object of our reading should 
be not, merely to amuse, but to enlarge our horizon of feeling and 
knowledge, and to make us more eager for active goodness and 
right thinking. There is inspiriting study in the lives of great 
men and women which remind us 

“We may make ovr lives sublime,” 


and show us what difficulties they met and conquered in their walk 
through this same world in which we are struggling. Their vic- 
tories, their mistakes, and alas ! sometimes their very failures, help 
us to bear up against trouble and overcome the temptations of in- 
dolence and sin, and that the story is true makes it more help/ul. 

And then history, read rapidly, and with the map close at hand, 
so that you feel its reality, is of immense interest. By all means. 
I would say to a beginner, read first those that are graphic «nd 
brilliant, even if, like Macauley’s, they are too partisan and rhetor- 
ical, for when you are once roused to the subject, and begin to 
know something about it, you will relish even a dry account which 
gives you facts and ideas that you have learned to want, nd 
know how to place and use. 

And fiction, the dear delight of the human mind from its earl est 
records, and still loved best in youth—what a powerful lever of 
character it is! How do its imaginary lives of imaginary per 
sons work upon us with love or hate, with emulation, laughier. 
pity, or contempt, and often, by the dramatic force of their pre 
sentment, produce an effect upon our hearts far greater than the 
most labored essay can achieve! It is a shame to convert such 
an influence for good into a minister of evil, or even of folly and 
frivolity, when we can gather within fifty years such a list of 
novelists, stamped with the best public approval, as will provide 
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any lover of fiction witha finer feast than can be had by reading 
the flying tales of the day, most of which will be lost to memory 
in six months. 

\We will begin with the greatest of all, Sir Walter Scott, who, for 
variety of subject, breadth of drawing, brilliancy of color, and 
larse comprehension, comes next to Shakespeare alone. The 


number of his figures, and each one a clear, unmistakable person, | 


the manliness of his men, the womanliness of his women, the truth 


to nature in all, with the splendor of scenery and costume, and the an- | 


tiquarian and historic interest always present, make the intelligent 
reading of the Waverly Novels almost a liberal education in itself, 
an’ in all this glorious collection of stories and characters there is 
nothing that does not tend to improve and elevate the reader, and 
deepen his allegiance to truth, purity, nobleness, and religion. 

‘Yhen we shall have Dickens, with his rollicking fun and his 
overwhelming pathos, and never a word that was not filled with the 
love of humanity; and Thackeray, the deep hearted satirist, always 
ass ciated with Dickens in our minds, though no two men could 
pu: sue the same object of at once bettering and amusing the world 
wit) more diverse modes: Fenimore Cooper, whose Leather- 
stocking and Uncas are still living companions, though his ladies 
anc gentlemen have faded out; Miss Sedgwick, giving pictures of 
New England life full of delicate insight, and touching with sure 
an. loving hand both the finer and coarser elements that make 
up that “peculiar people;” Miss Bronté, with her astonishing 
por'rayal of passion controlled by conscience or by pride; the 
wizard fascination of Hawthorne, his pen of diamond dipped in 
Vaidyke brown; Mrs. Stowe’s keen observation and humor used 
for noble ends; Mrs. Gaskell’s beautiful stories—who is not the 
bet‘er for having read “ North and South” and “ Mary Barton?” 
Anthony Trollope, with his clever drawings of modern English so- 
ciety, petty in detail, but never mean, the first of third-rate novel- 
ists, and always on the side of right: and to end this necessarily 
imperfect list, we shall have George Eliot, whose essentially noble 
and religious spirit triumphed over temperament and disease, and 
even over the mistake, which, in a less pure and upright nature 
micht have been fatal, and, aided by rare cultivation of mind, has 
left us such a legacy of grand thoughts, of wit and beauty and 
tenderness and humor, clothed in human forms, as deepens and 
sweetens the life of the world. 

hut how many admirable novels have I left unmentioned? The 
importance of this department of literature is shown by the large 
portion of space it has absorbed here, so that I have no room to 
spcak of the uncommon quality and quantity of the scientific 
reading which our age produces, and which has attractions for 
many who do not enjoy history or biography, and yet turn to solid 
facts in preference to works of imagination. Plants, insects, ani- 
mals, rocks, and stars, all have more than ever their historians and 
devoted observers, vying with one another in the charm and in- 
terest of their narrations, and inciting a wholesome rivalry of 
verification, and in conclusion, as the wise farmet sows his seed 
thick on the field that the close-standing crop may crowd out the 
baleful weeds, so let us plant and occupy our mental ground with 
strong, clear, close-growing thoughts. 


—Mary E. Dewey. 


GIRLS AS YOU GO ALONG. 
Come all you fair young housewives and listen unto me, 
(1 mean those lucky ones who are from servant-bondage free,) 
And some advice I'll give you in a simple little song, 
With the simple little chorus of—Girls as you go along. 
Oh! as*you go along, 
Leave everything where it should be, girls, as you go along. 


You take a fancy for a cake, late in the afternoon 

And flour, butter, sugar, eggs, and milk, and bowl, and spoon, 

And other necessary aids, the kitchen table throng, 

Don’t let them stay, clear them away, girls, as you go along, 
Oh! as you go along, 

Put each one back in its right place, girls, as you go along. 


And then you'll find how easily a great deal can be done, 
Without your being “tired to death,” at setting of the sun, 
And though sometimes, in spite of care, things seems to turn out, wrong 
’Twill always pay to smooth the way, girls, as you go along. 
Oh! as you go along, 
Then never leave your work behind, girls, as you go along. 


—Margaret Eytinge. 
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SEKEEPING, 


HOW TO KEEP THE KITCHEN COOOL. 
THAT If MAY BE A COMFORTABLE PLACE TO WORK IN. 
If there is one class of people in the world for whom, more than 
| others, the crooked ways of the world should be made straight and 
| the rough places plain, it is they who have to do the hard, rough, 
| crooked work of the world. Among these the housekeepers, they 
| whose “work is never done,” should have their due share of atten- 
| tion. Whether the house-mistress “does her own work,” or em- 
| ploys assistants and subordinates, it is of the first importance that 
| the room in which the most of the work is done, that is, the kitchen, 
should be not merely convenient and “handy” for “turning off” 
work, it should be healthful, comfortable and pleasant. One does 
not need to have been a cook in order to know that the average 
| kitchen, even in otherwise well regulated families, is apt to be, 
during the hot weather, an excellent substitute for the extinct—well, 
say for the interior of a volcano before it was extinguished. We 
have been told, and we suppose it must be true, that the doors and 
windows must be closed at certain stages of the game, lest the cake 
should all be dough, the bread turn sour, and the pies run away, or 
whatever it may be that they do when they go wrong. So the poor 
cook must, herself, be broiled and baked in order to save the “ pies 
*n things.” This would seem to be bad enough in the hottest days 
to satisfy the most ardent advocates of a temporal purgatory, but 
this is not the full extent of the misery; the cook must be baked 
and broiled, she must also be steamed, pickled and saturated with 
all the odors and emanations that can be forced by fire from the 
sundry and various elements and ingredients, savory and unsavory, 

that go to form the complex food of a “ civilized ” household. 

As a cure or, at least, an amelioration of these evils, three things 
may be suggested: In the first place, the comfort of a kitchen in 
hot weather depends largely upon its arrangement as regards the 
out-door, or, rather, the out-of-the window, ventilation. It is hardly 
possible to have a tolerable kitchen in a room having windows at 
one side only, and the most satisfactory arrangement is to have the 
windows at opposite sides,—windows or doors. When it is not 
practicable to have these directly from the room itself, the same 
result may sometimes be accomplished by opening through an ad- 
joining passage, hall, or store-room. ‘To guard against the damage 
that might be caused bya draught of cold air upon a “ baking ” 
when it is most susceptible to a chill, we might learn a lesson from 
the old “tin baker” that stood before the open wood fire and re- 
flected the heat from the hickory coals upon the raw materials en- 
closed within it. Non-conducting screens, either as a part of the 
range, or quite independent of it, might be arranged so as to have 
a double effect; they would increase the heat within the range, or, 
what is the same thing, reduce the quantity of fuel required to pro- 
duce a given amount of heat, and by thus confining and concen- 
trating the heat within the range, of course they would prevent its 
diffusion through the room. Thirdly, and chiefly, because of more 
importance in result and more generally practicable, (that is, it 
would be hard to find a chimney, however illy contrived and poorly 
equipped in which it could not be applied), is the fitting of a venti- 
lator over the stove or range, that shall carry bodily out of the 
room all the superfluous heat, the troublesome steam and the ob- 
noxious odors. The simplest form for such a ventilator is an in- 
verted hopper of sheet iron, suspended over the stove or range, the 
upper, smaller end opening into a flue beside the smoke flue for the 
range. There is nothing new in this, which has often been tried 
and often been found a failure. It fails for the same reason that 
many other good things fail, because it is not well carried out; the 
weakest point being, usually, the small size of the ventilating flue. 
This ought to be larger than the smoke flue ifSelf. All the range 
requires is that air enough shall be drawn through it to cause the com- 
bustion of the fuel, and owing to the heat caused by the burning, 
the sm ke flue is sure to draw if it has half a chance. The ventilat- 
ing shaft has a far greater quantity of vapor and foul air to remove, 
and though these may be most uncomfortably warm to live in, they 
are not so hot as to rise like ascending fire, and force their way up- 
ward, unless the way is very open, direct and plain. Such precau- 
tions.and provisions as these would make the kitchen comfortable 
and healthful, whatever the state of the thermometer, and the 
_ workers in it would find their work more easily and satisfactorily 
performed. —E. C. Gardner. 
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HOUSE DECORATION. 
THE RECEPTION-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 
FEW days after our talk upon 
ea drawing-rooms, Agatha presented 


pe herself in company with a young, 
married friend, to confer about the 


ee decorations of a new house which | 
oe the husband of the latter had just 
ae bought. It was in the suburbs,—a 
a4 well-built, three-story brick, good 
ane enough for any family in prosper- 
i ous circumstances, who did 
coy not intend to live for display. 


After describing the home,— 
the first they had ever owned 


manly pride and enthusiasm which no true wife will try to conquer, 
Alice Cramer begged me for suggestions about decorations. “I 
want my rooms to be models of quiet good taste,” she continued, 
“for, as everything is to be new and fresh, there is no reason why 
there should be any change for several years. 
decorate them inexpensively, yet so they will never be tiresome.” 
“T will tell you what I should do,” was my reply. ‘I should fix 
upon some very agreeable combination of colors and stencil my 
parlor or reception-room walls. Any kind of paper will go out of 
style and is easily defaced. 
Now the right kind of a dado never looks out of place and is 
always decorative. Have your dado, then, about twenty-three 
inches high, of a rich shade of chocolate. Finish above by an 


chrome and white. At any paint shop you can get stencil paper; if 


terns. If your sections of curves and squares are about four inches 
in diameter, of three or four kinds, alternating,-the painter can 
make no mistake. Let him cover the dado entirely with these 
stencilings in light chocolate brown, two or three shades deeper 
than the body color. The cornice may be a delicate gray-blue, with 
an inch line of carmine on either side, anda deeper blue in the cove. 
A lighter tint of gray-blue on the ceiling with a six-inch border, of a 
shade intermediate between cream and chocolate, the latter sten- 
ciled over with gilt rings, finishes a decoration of which you will 
never tire. Or, if you prefer, have your base-board ‘deeply, 
darkly, desperately blue,’ and your dado a little lighter, with putty- 
colored walls. If the room is dark, maroon in woodwork and dado 
will be more suitable; or even brown and light terra cotta walls. 
We must remember that the wall itself is only a back-ground for 
yourself and your: friends.” 

“That is true,” said Mrs. Cramer, “but, after all, we wish our 
rooms pleasant and cheerful. Now Archie wants me to get paper 
with panels or gilt figures and have gilding in the cornice, because 
we have so few pictures.” 

“Don’t do it! The steamboat saloon or hotel waiting-room is 
one thing, your home parlor another. If your walls are restful and 
full of harmony, you can get variety by color in your furniture cov- 
erings. If you have the chocolate dado, chairs, sofa and hangings 
in dull-blue, peacock-blue, or mixed Persian stuff, or dark wool 
tapestry shot with old-gold, will give completeness to a handsome 
room.” 

“J incline to the chocolate combination,” said Alice Cramer, 
* Now how shall I finish the library, which we shall also use for a 
reception room?” 

“ Of course it is already in dark wood or its imitation. A flock 
paper, tinted a dark tan or maroon, or that rich, stamped paper 
which is copied from embossed leather, is your best plan. By no 
means use ordinary paper.” 

“Perhaps Alice does not want all her walls in solid colors,” 
terposed Agatha. 

“Tf not, then she must use deep, strong colors in small figures so 
mingled that you can hardly distinguish them at a little distance.” 

“ And my book-cases ?” inquired Mrs. Cramer. 

“ Do not buy them outright; any carpenter can make them to fit 
the shape and size of the room. If they are long enough to fill in 


—with all that sweet, wo- | 


Tell me how to | 


First, paint the base-board black. | 


inch wide line of black, and paint the wall a cream color of pure | 


not, use thin paste-board washed over with melted wax or shellac. | 
Out of this cut your own diaper ornaments, from your own pat- | 


Seales doors and windows, at pine wood, the ends amen or 
movable shelves, they can be finished to suit; either in imitation of 
| ebony, or simply shellacked in the style Mr. Cook has made so 
popular. I like a book-case about three feet and a half high and 
| nine inches deep. The top serves to hold whatever you have that 
is really good in the way of bronzes, photographs and bric-a-brac. 
| And I have an improvement on the ordinary book-case,” (leading 
the way to my den.) ‘“ You see on the middle of the case the car. 
| penter has made a desk-top, with a swinging lid, back of which ire 
the pigeon holes and spaces required. I like it much better thana 
separate desk, because, as a part of the book-case it is finished like 
| it, and smacks less of the shop. Then I was able to have it just 
the size and height that suits.” 

Alice studied the combined book-case and desk with approval 
| and then spoke of the agreeable combination of colors in the room, 
, Olive is the wall tint, with a good deal of Indian-red and lemon 
| color in mouldings, hangings and rug. 
| “It is both cheerful and restful,” she said, “but I want some- 
| 
| 


| thing unlike anything I have yet seen.” 
“Perhaps a decoration designed by Pottier & Stymus is what you 

would like. The rough-plastered walls are first painted a warm gray, 
| a kind of ashes-of-roses. Over this a dull, emerald-green is stipp! ed, 
| showing the gray underneath. Below the chair-railing, stained a 
| cherry color, the dadois the same dull emerald, washed thin over red. 
| bronze. The ceiling unites with the wall by an arched cove, the whole 
| painted a tea-rose tint down to the freize of red-bronze with a line of 
| peacock-blue, if I remember right. The carpet, of a mottled, pale, 
yellowish olive, has a border repeating the tea-rose and blue. ‘The 
| furniture of “crushed-strawberry,” peacock-blue and crimson and 
| white silk-velours, finishes a charming combination of color.” 
“That is anything but common pl§ce,” said Agatha. 
| “But I saw something there which is more unusual. The walls 
| were hung with thick canvas, washed over with thin, dull green, 
through which the texture and color of the canvas could be sevn. 
On this was stenciled at irregular intervals, two conventional 
figures, three or four inches in diameter. One was of Indian red, 
the other a deep green. The freize and dado repeated these colors 
in large masses in egg and ball patterns, and the wall was both 
soft and effective. It looked so much better than paper.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cramer, “and then it could be kept free from 
dust by frequent wiping with a damp cloth. I like it, but it would 
be a good deal of trouble, and we wish the room finished at once. 
I must try something else.” 

Here, Agatha rose up to her full height with a look of triumph 
in her fine eyes. ‘“ Look hear, my dear,” she uttered exultantly, 
have found something new under the sun. I’ve been on an explor- 
ing expedition and have seen the last and best decoration. You, 
Marjorie” turning to me, “are behind hand with your noveltics. 
Beck & Co. have absolutely a new material for library decorations, 
as well as for halls, bed rooms, dining rooms and even parlors.” 

“Oh, that Lincrusta Walton? We've all seen that long ago!” 

“No, not Lincrusta Walton,” she returned, ‘but ingrain paper, 
with figures in raised flock and then jeweled or brocaded. 11 is 
hand work, soft and beautiful.” 

“Jeweled and brocaded paper? What does the girl mean?” | 
exclaimed. 

“Just what I say. I went into Beck’s this very morning, and 
he showed me designs of a new paper which he then opened tor 
the first time. It is really cartridge paper which now figures uncer 
the name of ‘ingrain.” On the back-ground, say of Persian-blue, 
are flock figures in éc7 powdered with what looks like ground 
jewels faintly irridescent and changeable. The combinations of 
colors are soft, sometimes striking; deep crimson sparkles and 
glows on a ground of blue, or terra cotta and écru,—or any con- 
trasting tint on a ground of olive. But the finest, to my taste, are 
deep shades of any neutral color on a lighter tint of the same; t1e 
deep tint faintly sown with what looks like the dust of jewe's. 

“Tt must be fine!” we both exclaimed. “But it is beyond my 
purse,” said Mrs. Cramer, ruefully. 

“Not so very high. It sells from $1.75 to $6.00 per roll. With it 
they generally use a dado and freize of Lincrusta Walton, inste.d 
of the wainscoting of wood. It is not as expensive as hard wood 
and lasts longer. Besides, it gives more variety of surface and 


color.” 
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“What is Lincrusta Walton?” asked Mrs. Cramer. 

Rising to the occasion, to show I was not entirely crushed by 
Agatha’s discovery, I hastened to answer. 

“No one knows but the inventor and manufacturers. It is 
pressed between rollers on which are raised figures, and fastened 
to strips of cotton, so that it can be hung to the wall either length- 
vise or horizontally.” 

“ And the cost?” ° 

“It is dearer than the best paper, but it is so much richer that 

ere is no comparison in effect. Used for parlors? Yes, but I 
on’t like it there. A Louis Seize parlor, though, in cream and 

gold is extremely bright. The ceiling is paneled in white and gold, 
he panels filled with floriated designs of cream; the walls, Lin- 
usta, gold upon a ground of warm-gray,—you would think it 
imped leather. The high dado has the surface of Japanese 
ark-skin, sewn with fleur de Lys of plain, dull gold, and the hang- 
jigs are to match.” 

* Too light and Frenchy,” said Agatha, with a shrug. 

“ Ah! you think the walls not adapted to show groups of figures, 
ut they do, nevertheless. There are other colors, you know. Just 
isten! Dado greenish-bronze Lincrusta ; knobs in low relief on a 

riated ground ; old-bronze walls and dull red-bronze ceiling, all in 
\iferent geometrical figures.” 

* Too dark,” said Agatha. 

“You are hard to suit. Here is another, for a reception room or 
lining room. The dado is made up of indented circles overlapping, 
rvegularly, a foot in diameter, and intersected by small cubes and 

squares; color, light bronze. Chair-railing of dark bronze knob 
vork. Wall, old bronze; lines in low relief, representing smoke or 

wes, like that on Japanese bronze, over a back-ground of deep, 
lull crimson, well covered. Freize, scintillating rays shooting 
from a small disk, the whole some two feet in diameter. These 


\ys range through all the metallic hues—bronze, old-gold, dull | 


‘rimson and green, one color blending gradually into another. The 
ceiling is lighter, a mass of bewildering convolutions of every 
metallic hue, in small, distinct masses. The whole surface, except 


the floor of parquetry, and the doors and windows, is Lincrusta | 


\Valton.” 

“Tt sounds fearfully hard and brilliant,” remarked Mrs. Cramer. 
“ | should think it would dazzle and tire one, very soon.” 

“ Not for certain rooms, and never so much as you would sup- 
pose. Remember, these shades are dull, deep and perfectly blend- 
ed. You can have no conception of the general effect without see- 
ing it. Still I do not think one would want Lincrusta on a living 
room; nor can it ever become inexpensive. There is a great deal 
of material in a roll of it, double-width, and the manufacture is con- 
trolled by the one firm. Still, it is beginning to be used in some of 
the best new houses in the city, and very generally-as a dado for 
halls, reception and dining rooms. It is not less than $15.00 per 
roll, but the first cost is offset by its real value, since it is inde- 
structible except in case of fire. The surface can be washed and 
can neither fade nor warp.” 

“Ts the wood work painted to match?” 

“It can be bronzed if desired, but the wood in such rooms is 
generally hard and finished in its natural colors.” 

“T am confused by so many styles of decoration,” resumed Mrs. 
Cramer, “but think I shall fix on the paper resembling stamped 
leather. It is quiet, and we shall be safe in taking that tone for the 
whole room. The mantel is marble, and if 1 ever did hate anything 
it is marble ina house. I suppose nothing can be done with it.” 

Agatha laughed and turned to the chimney piece of my little sit- 
ting room. “ You would not suppose that was marble, cold and stiff 
as stone always is, would you? Marjorie had that painted to match 
the rest of the wood work.” 

“Ttis true,” said I in reply to her questioning look. “ There is 
nothing to prevent you from metamorphosing your stone into 
wood by the help of paint.” 

“Well, I shall go to work on my library with a definite plan. 
\When the house is finished we will have a conference about the 
color and style of furniture and hangings. Be on the lookout for 
whatever is really new and unique, that is also good.” 

This we readily promised, and separated agreeing to meet again 


soon, 
—Hester M. Poole. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 
GATHERED FROM EXPERIENCED HOUSE-WIVES AND NURSES. 
Only a small quantity of either food or drink should be given to a 
sick person ata time. 
A clean newspaper often renewed makes a better table cover for 
a sick room than cloth. 
Common baking soda is the best of remedies in cases of scalds 


and burns. It may be used on the surface of the burned place 
either dry or moistened. 


To prepare an egg for an invalid beat until very light; add sea- 
soning to taste and then steam till thoroughly warmed through. 
The most delicate stomach will be able to digest it. 

The French method of administering castor oil is to pour the 
oil into a pan over a moderate fire break an egg into it and stir it 
well; when it is done flavor with a little salt or sugar or currant jelly. 

The Medical Journal states that a few handfuls of common salt 
thrown daily into closets, and an occasional handful into wash 
basins, goes far toward counteracting the noxious effects of the 
omnipresent sewer gas. 


A little daily change in the arrangement of furniture, a little 
planning for such pleasant surprises as an invalid can bear in the 
way of food, company, and amusement, wil! often be more effectual 
in hastening the convalescence of a patient than a score of tonics. 

An agreeable dish for an invalid’s tea can be prepared by toast- 
ing dry crusts of bread in a moderate oven until they are brown. 
When cold pound them in a mortar until reduced t6 a coarse meal, 
then sift it through a flour sieve into a dish. Serve with milk 
or cream and sugar, if desired. 


How to cure a hiccough—See how close together you can hold 
the tips of your forefingers without touching. Now keep your 
elbows out free from your side. You can get your fingers closer 
than that. They are touching now. There—now hold them so. 
Steady! Thenask: ‘Now why don’t you hiccough ?” 


Hall’s Journal of Health says, that half a teaspoonful of com- 
mon table salt dissolved in a little cold water and drank will in- 


| Stantly relieve heart-burn or dyspepsia. If taken every morning 


before breakfast, increasing the quantity gradually to a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a tumbler of water, it will in a few days, cure any or- 


| dinary case of dyspepsia, if at the same time due attention is paid 


to the diet. 


THE MADNESS OF THE HOUR. 


‘* To die in order to avoid the pains of poverty, love or anything that is disagree- 
able is not the part of a brave man but of a coward; for it is cowardice to shun the 
trials and crosses of life, not undergoing death because it is honorable, but to avoid 
evil.” —Aristotle. 

Madly they rush to the stream of dark shadows, 
To the river of death with its swift-flowing tides, 

Not hearing or heeding the voice at the ferry. 
They leap to destruction, the mad suicides. 


Unbidden they enter the regions eternal, 
Forcing the door and pressing within, 

Ignoring the fiat that each day is numbered, 
Flaunting a banner dyed crimson with sin. 


Singing the songs of souls that are morbid, 
Chanting the lay of the feeblest of braves, 
Pleading this world was made only for others, 
Recklessly marching to self-opened graves. 
Putting all hope, all trust at a distance, 
They hasten and stumble, refusing to wait, 
For day at its dawning, for strength or assistance, 
Seeking oblivion, and calling it fate. 


Madly they march to the stream of dark shadows, 
This suicide army, these cowardly braves, 

Seeking a freedom from life and its slavery, 
And proving themselves the most abject of slaves. 


Slaves of chimera—of imagination, 
Who ruthlessly quicken life’s definite time, 
Oh! who would go forth with so craven an army, 
Whose glory and end is a sin and a crime ? 


Oh! ye of small faith—ye army of morbids, 
Turn back and fight out the good fight like men, 
No clouds have ever so thickly yet gathered, 
That the sun did not shine on life’s pathway again. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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COMPANY DINNERS FOR ONE. 

THE Uses oF HoME. 

ACK usually brings his twin to spend | 
his birthday with him at home. The 
“twin” is an engineer, also, and 
“more of a man,” as Jack is fond of | 
saying, “than you'll see every day.” 
But he is a brother only through the 
common descent from Adam. They 


thereupon they adopted the relation 
of twin by common consent. The 
“twin,” Herman Pike, is a bachelor 
and little accustomed toa home; he 
has knotked about the world a good 
deal and is apparently fond of specu- 
lating about domestic comfort and 


them in Worcester until afternoon. 
When they arrived, presumably 
hungry, there was a festive display 
of decorations and gifts,—not costly, 

a but jolly,—and as they were both in 
the heartiest good spirits, Bryce wildly happy and Agnes in her 


most becoming gown, we made a very cheerful party. It was not | 


long before Jack made a feeling allusion to the dinner in prospect. 
“T can tell you a good dinner tastes best at home,” he declared, 


with all the dogmatic self-satisfaction of the most contentedly mar- | 


ried man. 


“You don’t want a home for the sake of good dinners?” asked | 


the twin. 

Jack’s friend has a brown face, with dark, deep-set eyes, fine 
teeth and a bright smile, full of humor. 

“ N-n-no,” said Jack, “but it isn’t exactly homelike to have bad 
dinners.” 

“ But it’s higher things that you think of when you speak about 
home?” 

“Yes; higher things first, of course. When two people of dif- 
ferent sexes first begin to dream about living together, it certainly 
isn’t for the purpose of better eating, unless in very exceptional 
cases. But when, in the process of time and in its proper order, 
the question of cooking arises—” 

Here Jack paused and looked at me. | felt instantly impelled to 
break a lance in defence of cookery. “1 think it ought to be met 
frankly and answered satisfactorily on its own merits.” 

Mr. Pike looked at me with an air of polite surprise. 

“Yes,” resumed Jack, apparently encouraged by my support, “I 
do think it is one of the essentials. I don’t pretend to ignore my 
body. If I were all head and wings, perhaps it might be finer, but 
I’m not. I can’t do my work in the world and provide for my 
family without flesh and blood, and good eating and good house- 
keeping are meant to minister to good flesh and blood I suppose. 
I speak for Jack, Jr., as well as for myself. If it’s not the right plan 
I didn’t originate it.” 

“There’s no dangerous novelty about this definition,” said Mr. 
Pike, rather roguishly. “‘* Home isa place for eating and sleeping.’ ” 

“The world seems to be a good deal of a place for eating and 
sleeping,” said Jack, coolly. ‘ Home is the place to /ive.” 

“ Everything that ministers to human life, to human well being, 
ministers to home,” said Agnes, gently, “you cannot separate 
them.” 

“T ask for information,” said Mr. Pike, with pretended ingenious- 
ness. “I see that Jack appears to great advantage here and I 
wonder why it is. I suppose hospitality suits him?” 

“ Hospitality now?” interrupted Jack. “You can’t give what 
you haven’t got. The old saw, ‘Charity begins at home,’ sounds 
hard-hearted, but it isn't. All helpfulness presupposes something. 
It is true of home as of other things, that in order to give you must 
have. If I ask my friend to share my dinner, both hungry and 


discovered, some time aiter 
acquaintance began, that both had | 
the 19th of June for a birthday, and | 


domestic institutions. Upon the last | 
occasion the exigency of work kept | 


only one of us with any grub,—imagine a ey or elton: 
| casualty suits your taste,—that’s one form of hospitality, and it’s : 
| pretty good style, too. When you offera fellowa share in you: 
| home life,—pardon the egotism,—when you ask him to spend a da) 
| ora week where you find life the pleasantest and best, you show 
| your confidence in him by opening your mind and heart to him 
The things we care most for are at home.” 

“Including good dinners,” added the twin. 

“A home is a complex affair,” said Jack, good naturedly. “ I) 
| getting it up, one of the first requisites is good temper, and as 4 
| tonic for the temper there’s nothing like.a good dinner. Whe) 
| you have dined,—perfectly,—after an entirely civilized and admi) 
able fashion, if you are not in charity with all men you're a ba: 
| fellow.” 

“ And all women.” 

“ Especially the cook and the housekeeper,” admitted Jack, “ani 
they know their power there.” 

“Women need the mental support of a sense of their own in 
| portance,” said I. “ A woman likes, best of all things, to be impor: 

ant to somebody. It’s a petty ambition, but then, you know, her 
| nature is small. All the philosophers are agreed upon that.” 
“T thought they scorned domestic economy. Aren’t girls brought 
| up with other objects ?” 
“T suppose so!”. I exclaimed. “A little feeble art; a few rags 
| and tags of science; a smattering of languages; one would thin’. 
| these were worth more than a firm grasp upon real things, a ca- 
pacity for the intelligent, active share in life that puts woman upon 
| a level with man.” 

“ She’s above him here,” said Jack, loyally. “She must organiz: 
the home. And there you get the very bloom of indiv ee 
very best development of soul and body,—the happiest we 0 
| our best powers.’ 
| “ After all, housekeeping zs woman’s first passion, isn’t it?” Mr. 
| Pike began, with an air of conviction, but ended with a deferentia! 
| 
| 


question, looking first at Agnes and then at me. 
“A home has its own individual life,” said Agnes, in her sof: 
voice. “There must bea provision for the orderly sequence o/ 

sleeping and eating and the various cares of outward existence. 
It seems to me that the ability to plan and maintain this order 
upon a scale suited to her husband’s income is justly required of a 
wife. Of course it depends very much upon that income, and also 
upon her own cleverness, whether this material part of home-mak 
ing will absorb nearly all her time and strength, or only a smal! 
portion of it.” 

“ Exactly,” said Jack. ‘“ Making a home is a woman’s business. 
and there’s no satisfaction like doing well what you have to do. 
We knew that in our profession.” 

There was an emphatic nod of approbation to this sentiment. 

“But women underrate themselves,” Jack went on. “A mai 
goes to work and does something. He is useful to society in some 
capacity; he does more or less creditable work. So do women. 
Many of them do more and better than the husbands to whom they 
have to go for the most necessary dollar.” 

“That is silently in actual practice,” I exclaimed. “In theory 
woman isn’t expected to work or to be held as a responsible being 
She is the ornament and charm and inspiration of man’s life anc 
work. So is aman, a big, material creature—like Jack ”’—and | 
nodded laughingly to Agnes—“ the ornament and charm and inspi 
ration of woman’s work—of home. Both 4e/p to make it. It ex- 
acts mutual duties, mutual responsibilities, mutual respect and trust 
and implies the dependence of affection, but not necessarily the 
dependence of helplessness and ignorance.” 

“Good; the family’s the best test of responsibility that has been 
invented yet,” said Jack. 

“But, Miss Bessie—” our guest began. 

“Not another word!” I protested. “You'll certainly call me 
strong-minded, now, if my dinner isn’t good enough to make you 
forget all that I have said. I hear the maid coming to announce it.” 


A Twin DINNER, 
Equally suitable for celebrating an engagement, a marriage anniversary, or any 
occasion where two guests are to be specially honored. 
Noodle Soup. 
Brook Trout. (A Noble Pair.) 
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Goop HouUsKkKEEPING. 


Green Peas. 
New Potatoes. 


White Turnips. 
Early Beets. 

Roast Ducks. 

Potato Souffle. Currant Jelly. 

Orange and Lemon Pateés. 
Wedded Pudding. 
Chocolate and Almond Ice Cream. 
Café Noir. 


| relieve the monotony—and I always liked boys the best. 


NooDLE Soup.—Boil a ham bone, or a slice of raw ham, with three | 
inds of veal, the bones broken small; also a carrot, a turnip, a small | 


yn stuck with cloves and a few sprigs of parsley. Let these simmer 
five or six hours, then strain off the stock. 


make a paste with two ounces of fresh butter and half a cup pf cold 


Best on cag Cavenyey | me, and I fulfilled it with a rebellious soul, for I had dreams and 


aier. Take it on the board and make into rolls the thickness of the | 


e finger. 

pairs with a strip of the paste. 

wre serving. 
late. 


Boil them in the soup for half an hour 
One pair of “ noodles’? should be placed in each soup 


‘ROOK Trout, when large, are best boiled. 
aken not to break them; place a folded napkin under the fish on the 
jatter and serve with a white sauce. 

le by bringing toa boil a pint of pure, sweet cream, and adding a 

<e lump of fresh butter and a dash of cayenne pepper. 


well browned. A little sausage improves the stuffing. An excellent 


auce is made in this way: 


Cut these in lengths of two inches and fasten them together | 


| rience, for, even as a child, I never would stand up when I could 
Great care should be | 


One of the simplest and best is | 
| duties, and as I had a peculiar costume for the occasion, my sisters 


THE POETRY OF DISH-WASHING, 
WitH SOME OF THE PROSE OF EvEeRY-Day LIFE. 


Although highly genteel, our parents were wofully poor, all the 
same, and there were six of us, all girls. Not a single boy to 
How? 
ever, it could not be helped; destiny defies the dissatisfied and ee 
worst of grumblers. 

We could not afford a servant so the household work was divided 
amongst us. I had no talent for cooking. The Chicago Mews 
says that it requires a divinely-inspired soul to cook a trout well, 
and I think it requires a gift of inspiration to cook anything seduc- : th, 
tively. Consequently the duty of washing dishes devolved upon 


aspirations which forbade all sympathy with such mundane occu- 
pations. 

Empirical philosophers may rail against innate ideas, but I know 
that good sense was born in me, and was not the result of expe- 


just as well be seated, although narrow-minded people often 
made invidious remarks in consequence. But I selected a high 
stool to raise me above the sink when performing my esthetic 


| playfully christened me the “ Marchioness,” after Dickens’ cele- 
.oAst Ducks, to make a good appearance, should be carefully trussed | 


brated character. But my nature was not dove-like, and several 


| broken dishes having resulted from my paroxyms of indignation, 


To a pint of claret add a quarter of a pound | 


vutter, a glass of currant jelly and a tablespoonful of whole spices, | | 


ed. Let it boil up and strain hot into a sauceboat. 


ORANGE AND LEMON PATEs.—Line some patty-pans with a good puff 


paste, adding a raised rim of paste at the edge. 
] 


For filling, to the grated | 


rind and pulp of two oranges, or lemons, add the well beaten yolks of | 


six eggs, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cold water 
an two of melted butter. Bake in the paste, and with the whites of the 
eggs and two cups of pulverized sugar make a meringue; brown very 
lightly in a moderate oven. 


WEDDED PuDDING.—One cup sugar, one cup chopped suet, one cup 
milk, four eggs, one cup bread crumbs, two cups flour, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one cup raisins, one cup currants, half a cup, citron, 
spices to taste. Put in a buttered pudding-dish, set this in a pan of boil- 
ing water and steam in the oven for two hours. Then make a batter of 
one pint of milk, one cup of flour, and four eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
separately. Pour it over the fruit pudding and bake forty minutes 
ionger. Serve hot with liquid sauce. 


—Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale. 


SOME SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


FoR THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 


\ bag of hot sand will often relieve neuralgia. 
Varnish is death to the most offensively known house-bug. 


Hop pillows are successfully used by many people who are 
otherwise unable to sleep soundly. 

Kid shoes may be kept soft and free from cracks by rubbing 
them occasionally with pure glycerine or castor oil. 

A little saltpetre or carbonate of soda mixed with the water in 
which flowers are placed will keep them fresh for many days. 

Never sun feather beds. Air them thoroughly on a windy day, 
in a cool place. The sun draws the oil and gives the feathers a 
rancid smell. 

Cold chocolate is a popular summer drink. Grind up chocolate, 
put in a little pulverized sugar and pure cream and it is ready 
for use with the addition of ice-water. 

Cold rain water and soap will often take out machine grease 
from fabrics when other means would not be advisable on account 
oi colors running, etc. 

“The day of the oyster has passed: away, 
It’s season was up on the first of May ; 


But let this thought give us comfort and cheer, 
Beans are in season throughout the year. 


mother peremptorily forbade my sisters from exercising their hu- 
mor in that way. 
My life was a burden, for I felt that I was born to higher things. 
Those piles of dishes haunted me by day and by night. In my 
dreams plates and cups and saucers danced around me, leering 
like so many crockery or porcelain demons. 
“ Jane,” I once asked my eldest sister, “is there anything in the 


| Bible about washing dishes ?” 


“What in the world put that into your head?” she asked in ; tune 
return. 

“QO,” I answered wearily, “I hope that there is no eating or 
drinking in heaven.” ‘ 

Although father had very little money for what he called our 
“feminine nonsense,” he always had plenty to expend upon the +s 
table, and variety he would have, anyway. Result—three times as ae 
many dishes as a family in our circumstances ought to have had! : er 
I was glad when any member of it was absent, and when two or ‘ 
three were gone at once, and some other unfortunate being had to 
wash their dishes,—ah, that was a gala day. I frequently refused 
my favorite dainties because it would add one plate or saucer more 
to that formidable array of cooking utensils. Finally an aunt came 
to visit us, who saw that I was making a grievance of what she con- 
sidered healthful occupation, and who gave me some excellent 
advice in consequence. 

* Dou’t make a bughear,” she said, “ of what might be a pleasant 
duty.” 

“Pleasant!” 1 repeated in disgust. “ Pleasant, to soak your 
hands in greasy water until they feel all scaly and horrid !” 

“ Use glycerine and oatmeal: you can find poetry in your dishes, 


if you please.” 


“ Poetry, in these dirty dishes?” I inquired, derisively. “ The 
idea! I wish we consisted of merely heads and elbows, like the 
mantel-piece cherubs. ‘Then we should not have to eat. We girls 
could get along, but father! He would rather hear the dinner-bell, 
hinting of roast beef and potatoes, than a chorus of angels. I do 
not wonder that the evil spirit ran from the man right into the 
pigs.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Etta,” my aunt said, quietly. 
about it; try, anyway.” 

I did try,and my eyes happening to fall upon an odd Japanese 
plate, it gave me an idea. I had perpetrated verses before, and I 


“ Think 


| worked my precious idea out very carefully, sent it to a humorous 


| paper and received a check in return. 


Bronze may be restored by washing thoroughly to remove all | 


grease and dirt, and then rubbing persistently with a mixture of 
one part muriatic acid, and two parts water. The mixture should 
be applied with a cloth and when dry polished with sweet oil.— 
Lecorator and Furnisher. 


My first check! 

The reward of my own cleverness! It invigorated, elated and 
inspired me. 

I kissed my aunt effusively, and now lét no one dare to say that 


| there is no poetry in washing dishes! 


—C. H. Thayer. 
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THE FAMILY TABLE. 


SOCIALLY AND APPETIZINGLY CONSIDERED. 


RS. Poyser sententiously remarks, “ If 
you stick at everything because it’s non- 
sense you winna go far i’ this life,” and 
so if the presiding genius of the house- 


variety in their breakfast dishes beyond 
the regulation hash or unappetizing cold 


of dyspepsia! ‘“ Anything is good enough for breakfast,” is 
the rock on which too many women wreck their domestic 
happiness. She owes a strict regard for etiquette, politeness and 
suavity to her husband, if she expects to receive in return what she 
gives. She would not offer a “ pick-up” breakfast toa guest. The 
lean and hungry Cassius .is the victim to a stale, flat and unprofit- 


able breakfast. He goes forth ill disposed for business, dyspeptic | 


and rebellious; his brain is filled with suspicions and quarrelsome 
chimeras. If he must partake of hash that generally has a flavor 
of brown paper, it need not be the abominable melange that might 
be called a general post-office, where papers and letters of all sorts 
are thrown in,—scraps of tasteless beef innocent of condiment, but 
cut the beef in delicate little slices from the bone, discarding all 
the tough parts and skin; put the gravy—far paranthese, there 
should always be sufficient gravy left from the day before,—in a 
saucepan with a pint of water, three tablespoonfuls of catsup, a 
dessert spoonful of minced savory herbs, a chopped onion, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a third of cayenne. Let these stew to- 
gether for fifteen minutes, while cook grinds, but does not make 
the coffee. Then take out a cupful of the liquid, rub into it a table- 
spoonful of flour; stir it well in the stew pan for ten minutes longer. 


Strain it through a sieve, return it to the pan, place the slices of | 


beef in it and keep the saucepan on the side of the range until the 
meat is heated through,—not to boil, or it will become hard. A 
few minutes before serving add half a wine glass of tarragon or any 
other good vinegar, place some toasted bread sippets round a very 
hot dish and serve directly. The general cook of the period who 
advertises “good plain cooking,” and therefore should be strictly 
avoided, generally makes the coffee when she makes the fire, letting 
it boil and bubble and steam and draw as she does her tea; she 
seldom comprehends that the precious berry must not be prepared 
until the family assemble, which should not, in a punctual family, 
exceed five minutes. Pope was so excessively fond of coffee that 
he frequently called up his servant in the night to prepare it for 
him. He even wrote a poem in its praise. At the close he says: 
‘* Coffee, (which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with half shut eyes,) 

Sent up in vapors to the baron’s brain 

New stratagems the radiant lack to gain.” 
His rule was to allow one large tablespoonful of the ground coffee 
for one person and one always for the pot, an egg to be stirred in 
the dry coffee, and boiling water poured on, allowing three pints of 
water to seven spoonfuls of coffee; it boiled gently ten or fifteen 
minutes. M. Soyer, the famous chef, made coffee in a most original 
manner, but one that proves its excellence. He put the dry coffee 
in the pot and stirred it while heating, then poured the boiling 
water over it, which was a guar¢ to one ounce of coffee, and placed 
the pot where it kept hot without boiling for ten minutes, when it 
was served. Such a cup of coffee of sparkling amber, made clear 
with half an egg, is an exquisite stimulant, accompanied by some 
delicate cheese biscuit, light and appetizing if prepared properly 
in this manner: Make into a thin paste and roll out very thin, two 
ounces of butter, two of flour, two of grated cheese, a little dash of 
cayenne and salt, then cut in pieces four inches long and one inch 
broad, bake a very light brown and serve as hot as possible. 

In the Province of La Mancha, Spain, the expression, “ the grace 
of God,” is applied toa dish of eggs and bacon fried in honey. 
To quote wise Mrs. Poyser again in regard to “ sticking at things,” 
it is evident it does not apply to the cooks of Spain. It is equally 
evident that the “grace of God” is unknown in the experiments, 
generally, of the grand army of cooks who are responsible for the 
tasteless monstrosities that are served up in the daily bill of fare, 


hold, be she wife or cook, fails to make a | 


= >- cut, neither will they “go far” beyond an invita- | 
= tion to an invisible guest at the table—the demon | 


with magnificent disregard of the laws of physiology and th 
stomachs of their employers. Bread is one of the most importan; 
items of breakfast, especially. Here is a Southern method which, 
is remote from dyspepsia: Mix together one pint of rice flour, 
half a pint of wheat flour, one pint of sour milk, two eggs, one tea 
spoonful of good baking powder, and butter half the size of an egg 
the rice must be finely powdered and stirred in, after the other in 
gredients are partly mixed, then let it bake as soon as possibk 
after. Dyspepsia lurks in every page of Sartor Resartus, while 
Carlyle endured the agonies of indigestion. How much more an- 
gelic would have been his hypochondriac temperament, even if his 
toast had been made without regard to cost; for instance, heav: 
bread, or, perhaps, bread too stale to eat, or, mayhap, just a little 
sour, is frequently made to do duty as toast, and is dry, hard, ani 
tasteless as baked clay. With such toast as this for breakfast, 
how much of Herr Teufelsdréckh we would have lost. Good, 
light, sweet bread must be cut in thin slices, equally browned, not 
baked, on each side, then dipped lightly in hot water and melte« 
butter poured over each slice separately; or, simple milk toast, for 
two slices, heat half a pint of milk slightly salted; while boiling, 
add half a cup of butter and pour over the slices served hot. The 
act of thickening the milk with flour is barbarous. 

Tastes are so different, it is difficult to make gastronomic laws 
for every meal, more especially for breakfast, where the menu may 
vary from stale bread and water to satisfy the wretched dyspeptic. 
to fish, game, Aaté de foie gras, chocolate, tea, and coffee. Some 
stomachs are insulted with cold water and apples! but why not try 
what the Italians call av¢i pasti? ‘These covera piece of anchovy 
paste, an olive, a sardine, a bunch of grapes, some leaves of fres! 
salad dipped in vinegar, a slice of spiced sausage, a little strony 
tea or coffee, a fragment of strong cheese. Either of these may be 
considered quick stimulants to a poor appetite and are called av// 
posti,—meaning before meals. ‘The crowning dish for an epicurean 
breakfast is a bunch of snipe on toast, larded, roasted and serve: 
in gravy from their own unctuous drippings on the delicate toast, 
and water cresses make an excellent addition. They are incom 
parable in a pie with mushrooms and forcemeat. 

—Georgiana H. 8S. Hull. 


IN AND ABOUT THE KITCHEN. 
AT MorRNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 

Never mix yesterday’s and to-day’s milk, even for economy’s 
sake. 

Egg shells burned in the oven and placed on the pantry shelves 
will keep bugs away. 

Mush to fry will brown better if the meal is mixed with milk and 
then poured into boiling water. 

A carelessly kept coffee-pot will impart a rank flavor to the 
strongest infusion of the best Java. 

People who will boil tea will fry beef-steak, stew coffee, eat with 
a knife and commit other equally unpardonable sins. 

If you wish to keep a sharp knife don’t put it in hot grease; stir 
your potatoes or turn meat with a fork or an old case knife kep‘ 
on purpose. 

Don’t leave the oven door open, nor set the cake on the top o/ 
the range, even for a moment—a mistake very easily made by 
young housekeepers—but draw the cake to the edge of the oven, 
test it quickly and be careful not to cool a newly baked cake tov 
rapidly by setting in the wind. 

In the preparation of all albuminous foods overcooking produces 
toughness, and it is by no means necessary to employ long periods 
of high temperatures to obtain the best results. High tempera- 
tures are useful if employed for a short period at the beginning o:! 
an operation to coagulate the albumen near the outer surface oi! 
a cooking joint, to seal up the juices within, and so to confine the 
“ goodness” and flavor of the meat. In cooking a leg of mutton 


in water, the meat should be put into boiling water, which shouk 
be kept boiling for four or five minutes until a coating of firmly 
coagulated albumen envelops the joint. Afterwards a temperatur: 
of about 180°, maintained for half as long against the commonl) 
prescribed boiling-period, will satisfactorily complete the cooking. 
—The Cook. 
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LKKEEPING, 


SCRAPS, WISE AND OTHERWISE, 


Anp How To KEEP THEM WELL AND READY FOR USE. 


| is covered by the cards, divided into sections, for ready reference 


| by movable partitions. 


HE number of diaries begun each New | 
Year’s with high and noble resolves, but 
forgotten ina month or a quarter, may | 
exceed in number the scrap books com- | 
menced only to be abandoned within a | 
year, but both are shining examples of 
the lack of systematic training in such 
matters. Whatever may be the estimated 
value of a diary in after years, and it | 
may be very great, there can be no ques- 
tion ®s to the value of a well selected 
assortment of scraps collected in this age | 
= of the universal newspaper. What per- 
son in middle life, interested in any line of thought or study, would | 
not :ighly prize a collection of newspaper cuttings relating to those 
sulects of interest, if so preserved and arranged as to be available | 
for reference. It would be much more useful in many directions 
tha any cyclopedia, besides the personal associations necessarily 
connected with it. 

‘The value of any such collection depends largely, of course, on 
the nature and quality of the selections, but equally on their ar- 
rangement, by which they may be readily referred to when wanted. | 
A scrap book, as usually made, is a hodge-podge of all sorts, funny 
and serious, wise and foolish,—a recipe for a pudding and a selec- 
tion from Longfellow, a cure for the toothache and a saying from 
Josh Billings, and if the pudding must be made for dinner, or the | 
tooth is growling with satanic vigor, Longfellow and Billings are 
sure to come to the front every time and the desired recipes are | 
not to be found. 

I: is a well established fact that the most valuable relaxation for 
a busy person is a change of employment if the new occupation is 
one of interest, and on this theory the making of a collection of 
clippings, if properly conducted, may be a source of great pleasure, 
even to those who have but an occasional spare hour to give to it. | 
An occupation, in order to be a relaxation, must not be confined to 
set times and hours. It is not convenient, or in accordance with | 
the average human nature, to be continually making a scrap book. 
It is better to be constantly collecting scraps, and then to arrange 
them at intervals, as leisure may occur, and thus make a recreation 
of that which otherwise would be a tedious routine of duty. Hence, 
if the collection of scraps is to be a pleasure, it must be divested of 
the necessity for regularity in its execution, and if the collection, 
when completed, is to be of any value, it must be systematically 
arranged and each item available at a moment’s notice. The com- 
bination of these propositions forms a problem which has been 
solved in a few individual cases, but often with much labor and 
after many trials and great waste of time, and, therefore, a few 
practical suggestions covering the whole ground may be of some 
value to any one wishing to try the experiment of a scrap collection: 

l'irst, always have in the pocketa pair of scissors and a few 
cards; the scissors for use in clipping items of interest from papers 
of no permanent value, and the cards for making memoranda of 
items and articles found in books or periodicals which must not be 
mutilated. Again, have, in some form, a number of large envelopes, 
preierably as large as a sheet of common letter paper. These 
should be labeled according to the lines of thought in which the in- 
dividual may be interested, so that, without further labor, the con- 
tents may be useful temporarily, or permanently, in case it is not 
desirable to arrange them in any other form later. Thena card 
index should be made, and this is a very simple matter. For con- 
venience the memorandum cards before mentioned and the cards 
for the index should be made the size of a postal card, not that this 
is a better size than all others, but it is a convenient one and, hav- 
ing been established by the government, is a natural standard. To 
hold the cards, take a common envelope box for want of anything 
betier, which set, without the cover, into some drawer. Make of 
thin wood, heavy card board or zinc, twenty-four to twenty-six 
movable partitions, each as long as the width of the box and a trifle 
wicer than a postal card, and label them with the letters of the 
alphabet, for a simple index, or, if a more elaborate indexing is re- 
quired, secondary partitions may be introduced for sub-indexing 


Now, when a scrap of interest is found, if it can be cut out, put it 
in a pocket, or other convenient catch-all, to be properly filed in an 


| envelope later. If an article is found in some periodical or book of 


permanent value, take a card from the pocket and note on it the 
page and number of the magazine, or, if in a book, the name and 
page of the book. This will soon become so much a habit that it 


| will be no task, but a matter of course in reading. At convenient 


intervals sort the scraps and transfer them to the proper envelopes 
and index them on the cards by the labels on the envelopes. In in- 


| dexing on the cards each item should be cross indexed whenever 
| there is any opportunity, as for instance, by the subject and the 


author, or by two or more phases of the subject, so as to insure a 


| ready finding of the item when wanted. The memorandum cards 
| in the pocket, if made with a stylographic pen ora hard pencil, 
| may be transferred to the index without copying, but, at the same 


time, cross indexes should be made on other cards, as this is a most 


| important matter in the future value of the collection. 


Many have a system of correspondence with others interested in 


| similarssubjects, each party making duplicate card references on 
| postal cards and thus exchanging, and herein is a strong argument 


for that standard of size, as in such case no copying is necessary 
and the cards, when received, are ready to be placed in the index 
without labor. The card index should be established by every stu- 
dent, whether the scrap file is kept or not, and when once known 


| will be used for many purposes never before thought of. Many 


professionals prefer to keep their scraps in the loose form, that 


| . 
| they may be readily removed for use in the desk or class-room, but 


for “us common herd” it is generally desirable to have them 
mounted in some desirable form, and for this purpose loose sheets 


| of heavy manilla paper are more convenient than the leaves of a 


book. For these, decide on a suitable size for the mounts, select- 
ing such width as will suit a certain number of the usual newspaper 
columns of average widths, and then procure a wooden box with 
cover whose smallest cross section is such as to receive the sheet 
freely on edge. Fill the box loosely with these sheets standing on 
edge across the box, and they may be divided into sections for in- 
dexing by loose partitions as described in the card index, either 


| alphabetically or by subjects, the leaves in each section being num- 
| bered like the pages in a book. All the items may then be indexed 


by the page and section in the card index, and it is always well to 
number the box No. 1, and so indicate in the index, for, although 
the box, at the start, may seem large enough for a lifetime, it may 
be safely predicted that any young person, beginning this scheme 
correctly and following it successfully will, before middle life, have 
a half dozen boxes, equal in size to the first, and each one more 
valuable than the preceding, because better selected and arranged. 
Of course, if the scraps are to be mounted, they should not be in- 
dexed by the envelopes, but merely kept in that way for temporary 
reference till the mounting can be done. 

In mounting scraps, either in a book or on separate leaves, a few 
simple directions, the result of experience, may be of value to 
many, although there may be nothing original or very different 
from the general practice. The question is often asked, what is 
the best material for mounting, and various substances have been 
recommended, but nothing is better than good flour paste, freshly 
made, and there is a right way to do even so simple a thing as 
making flour paste. First stir the flour very carefully in cold water 
to a creamy paste without lumps of dry or half wetted flour, then, 
to save time, thin it with hot water. If the water is boiling stir 
rapidly while pouring, and then set in a dish of boiling water or on 
a moderately hot stove and stir until cooked. It is better to make 
the mixture of the proper consistency before cooking, and this can 
be easily secured by a little practice, but if, on cooking, it proves 
to be too thick, thin at once while fresh and hot; it will always be 
stiffer when cold, and should be so thick when hot that it will not 
flow from a spoon. Having the paste and mounting sheets ready, 
lay the neatly trimmed scrap face down on a piece of waste paper 
and paste the back, brushing from the center towards the edges in 
all directions. It is well to have scraps enough to cover both sides 
of sheet at one pasting, but not necessary. After mounting one 
sheet, allow it to dry sufficiently to prevent sticking and then place 
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it between two sheets of tin or oiled paper, such as are used in 
press copy letter books, and place ina press or under a light weight. 
If sheets of tin are used, it is safe to lay a sheet of paper between 
the tin and mounted sheet, especially after the tin has been in use 
some time, as iron rust will often work through. A simple press 
for this purpose, or for ferns and flowers, is made with two boards 
and two or four common iron screw clamps, used by cabinet 
makers, and sold for five or ten cents each at the hardware stores. 
Sheets treated in this way will be smooth and flat and will remain 
so permanently if kept under a light pressure until perfectly dry. 

The advantages which loose mounting sheets possess over a book 
are the same, in a general way, that the card index has over a book 
index. The scraps can be mounted more readily on the sheets 
than in a book; they are more convenient to handle for reference 
than a large book. For large collections the expense is much less 
and, better than all, they can be arranged in sections and depart- 
ments by the movable partitions without waste blank leaves, as 
cannot be done ina book, as when beginning a book it is impos- 
sible to know which department will grow the fastest or the largest. 

Milton Bradley. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
EMBROIDERY. 

Embroidery means “to border,” and is said to be of very ancient 
origin. Of late years this art has made wonderful progress, and is 
still on the increase. It has even attempted to be pictorial. This 
kind of work is called tapestry embroidery. This work uses the nee- 
dle as a means of expression. It employs, like embroidery, a fabric 
for a background or basis, but, unlike embroidery, it employs only 
one stitch. A piece of the new embroidery may employ many 
kinds of fabrics and every variety of needle-work. A_ piece of 
tapestry has only one fabric as a backing, and the work is a whole, 
one complete fabric with a uniform surface. The art is practically 
the stitching into a woven fabric of new threads that pass under 
the warp and over the filling. The new thread, if of a different 
color, appears as a line of dots upon the cloth and forming an in- 
tegral part of the fabric. Having thus the use of a line of color, it 
is easy to so compose these lines that they shall produce a pictorial 
effect. 

The beginner in embroidery will.take up first the decoration of 
toilet and table linen. For this work the patterns are done best in 
simple outline stitch with one shade. Choose simple things, 
natural objects, sprays of foliage, or outline of flowers. Simplicity 
is the chief thing in embroidery till we advance to the very highest 
art, and copy nature directly in some splendid curtain, rich with 
everything. 

The outline stitch is made exactly like the back stitch, used in 
common sewing, only it is taken from instead of towards you, and 
by entering the needle exactly on the line, and always throw the 
thread on the same side of the needle throughout, the line will 
be perfect and smooth, but if the thread is first on one side and 
then on the other, the line will have the appearance of being 
zig-zag or uneven. 

For small pieces of embroidery work use a small hand hoop, but 
for large pieces there are embroidery frames which come on pur- 
pose. 

Double outline stitch is done in the regular embroidery stitch, 
making every second or third stitch longer than the others, after 
which the veins of the leaves are traced in the single outline stitch. 
French knot stitch is used mostly for the centre of flowers and for 
making a raised foundation. Itis made by taking a back stitch, 
passing the thread twice around the needle and drawing the latter 
through, at the same time holding the coil down in place. 

Those who embroider should have an eye for color, and know 
something of drawing, and at the same time they should have a 
love of flowers. 


CROCHETED SLIPPERS. 
Materials—1 skein Germantown, any shade, crochet hook No. 5. 
Make a chain of 13 stitches, work first row in short crochet, 
widening two stitches in the center or 7th stitch. Turn the work 
and make one chain before beginning the second or any other row. 
This prevents drawing and keeps the work smooth and even. 
Take up only the back part of the stitch, widen two stitches in the 
same place, every other row, the intermediate rows being plain. 


By putting the three stitches into one of every other row the 
widening comes in one part of the slipper. Every two rows 
make a ridge. When 9 ridges are done, begin the roth and work 
12 stitches, turn and work back. Continue this till you have a 
straight piece for the heel long enough to reach around and join 
on to instep of slipper. Crochet together neatly on wrong sice. 
Finish the top of slipper with crocheted shell edge. A row of holes 
must be crocheted before you make the shells, to run in cord and 
tassels. For soles, use the cork soles which come lined with lam|)s’ 
wool. 
KNITTED RAILROAD STOCKINGS. 

For the benefit of those who have never heard of this easy wiy 
to knit stockings I give the following. Any lady who can knit 
plain garter stitch, will be able to knit a pair of these stockings. 

Materials—6 half ounces of No. 300 knitting-silk, any shade. , 
No. 18 steel needles. 

Cast on very loosely 9% stitches in all, 36 on one needle, 30 on 
each of the other two. Knit round and round perfectly plain till 
you have a long slim pipe about six fingers in length. Do not 
lose or gain any stitches. You are now atthe instep. For one 
round, knit *3 plain, drop one off the needle *‘repeat from * to * 
one round only. Now knit round and round plain for about one 
finger and a half. Narrow for the toe as you would in any stock- 
ing, that is, every seven stitches for one round and knit seven plain 
rows, then six, then five, then four, then three, etc. You have not 
made any heel, but the stocking will shape itself to the heel. 
Where the stitches were dropped put your finger under and roll it 
to the top; this leaves an open-work stocking, which is very pret'y. 

KNITTED LACE FOR WOOLEN SKIRT. 

Cast on fifteen stitches, knit across plain once. 

First row—eight plain, narrow, make one, three plain, make one, 
two plain. (Sixteen stitches now on needle.) 

Second row—two plain, make one, five plain, make one, narrow, 
seven plain. (Seventeen stitches now.) 

Third row—Six plain, narrow, make one, one plain, narrow. 
make one, one plain, make one, narrow, one plain, make one, two 
plain. (Eighteen stitches now.) 

Fourth row—two plain, make one, one plain, narrow, make one, 
three plain, make one, narrow, one plain, make one, narrow, five 
plain. (Nineteen stitches.) 

Fifth row—four plain, narrow, make one, one plain, narrow, make 
one, five plain, make one, narrow, one plain make one, two plain. 
(Twenty stitches.) 

Sixth row—two plain, make one, one plain, narrow, make one, 
three plain, make one, narrow, two plain, make one, narrow, one 
plain, make one, narrow, three plain. (Twenty-one stitches.) 

Seventh row—five plain, make one, narrow, one plain, make one. 
narrow, three plain, narrow, make one, one plain, narrow, make 
one, one plain, narrow. (Twenty stitches.) 

Eighth rew—bind off one, one plain, make one, narrow, one plain, 
make one, narrow, one plain, narrow, make one, one plain, narrow, 
make one, six plain. (Nineteen stitches.) 

Ninth row—seven plain, make one, narrow, one plain, make one. 
slip one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over, make one, One plain. 
narrow, one plain, narrow. (Seventeen stitches.) 

Tenth row—two plain, make one, narrow, three plain narrow. 
make one, eight plain. (Seventeen stitches.) 

Eleventh row—nine plain, make one, narrow, one plain, narrow, 
make one, three plain. (Seventeen stitches.) 

Twelfth row—bind off two stitches, one plain, make one, knit 
three together, make one, ten plain. (Fifteen stitches.) 

Commence at first row. . 

This edge may be made of Saxony yarn. Two No. 16 steel 
needles. __—Mrs. Eva M. Niles 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. 


I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial trees, 

Through fields with poppies all on fire, 
And gleams of distant seas. 


. 


Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes ; 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes, 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 
No more I feel fatigue, 

While journeying with another’s feet 
O’er many a lengthening league. 


From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 
And see when looking with their eye- 
Better than with mine own. 
—Selected. 
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A CHAPTER ON BAGS. 


“A BAG FOR EVERYTHING AND EAcu BAG IN Irs PLACE.” 


HOEVER first originated the happy 
idea of sewing up a piece of stuff 
into a bag deserves a place in the 
calendar of family saints as a re- 
ward for the lasting aid given house- 
keepers. A bag for everything, and 
each bag in its place, is a simple 
formula which, when carried out, 
does much to simplify the problem 
of where and how to dispose of the 
numerous articles which must spend 
a part of the time in the seclusion of 

a place of safe keeping, where they 
itt can be found at a minute’s notice; 
and of the motley assortment which 
isa necessary accompaniment to even the most orderly housekeep- 
ing, and which, like the family skeleton, is never exhibited in public, 
hut relegated to some hidden corner. 

Bags will not always serve the purpose of boxes, but when they 
vill, a wise woman will give them the preference. Boxes do not 
possess the expansibility and compressibility of bags; properties 
which make the latter desirable receptacles for almost any and 
every thing. A big box is a big box, whether there is much or 
li:tle in it, and requires a big box’s space: but a large bag is large 
or small, according to the extent of its contents; and a little bag, 
like an omnibus, has room for more even after it is full to over- 
flowing. 

There is a limit to the fitness of everything. We would not 
recommend bags as store-places for fragible china or other articles 
of a breakable nature, but they are invaluable as holders for clip- 
pings from sewing, waste paper, balls of wools, trifles of work, the 
vast assortment of scraps and pieces which must be preserved in 
every family, the rolls of linen and old flannel to be called upon 
in sudden emergencies of wounds and illness, the unhandy but 
necessary array of shoes and slippers, the unpoetic but useful dust- 
cloths, for clothes and clothes pins, and for numerous articles in 
kitchen and store-room. They may be placed all over the house, 
and, according to the use for which they are intended, they will 
find hanging places on the backs of chairs, on convenient hooks 
beside the mantels and windows, on friendly knobs of various 
pieces of furniture, in the seclusion of closets and on the inside of 
closet doors, on strong hooks in the store-room and kitchen, and 
irom the heavy beams in the roomy garret. 

There is as great a variety in bags as in the human family they 
serve, and they run a similar scale, from the dainty creations in 
silks, velvets and brocades which adorn the show places, to the 
strong, serviceable, but not handsome ones that make known their 
worth in the obscure corners. It is with bags like a good many 
other things—the more one has the more one wants. One or two 
are an aggravation, but if the supply is limited only by the demand, 
the comfort to be derived from them can only be realized by 
experience. “ 

Bags which are not intended for hard service may be made so 
ornamental that they form part of the decoration of the room. In 
this way may be preserved scraps of old-time brocades and satins 
which have done duty as wedding gowns and on other festive occa- 
sions. The pretty holders will have an added charm from the 
associations connected with the material from which they have 
been fashioned. Those intended for holding needlework or knit- 
‘ing may be made as gay and fanciful as the owner pleases. Such 
bags are usually square in shape, and ornamented across the bottom 
by a frill of lace fringe or by a band of embroidery. Or the bottom 
may be rounded a little or gathered up in pouch shape, under a 
bow of narrow ribbon. The lining should be of satin, and the 
strings for closing of ribbon or cord run through casings or small 
eyelets. When plain velvet or satin is used, the bags may be 
decorated with elaborate designs, or almost covered with close em- 
broidery in bright colors. 

A lovely bag, which was made by an artistic worker from a design 
of her own, was of pale rosy-pink velvet, lined with sky-blue silk. 
Around the upper edge of the lining was embroidered a row of 


daisies. On one side of the bag was embroidered a handful of 
blue violets, with long, pale-green stems, spreading loosely apart 
at the ends. Close to each side of the stems, near the blossoms, 
were worked two long eyelets; through these was passed a pale 
pink ribbon, which was tied in an irregularly looped bow across 
the stems. Ribbons of the same color served for strings. Between 
the lining and the outside had been placed a thin interlining, in 
which violet powder had been quilted, and the faint odor clinging 
to the bag seemed to come from the violets, which were so close 
an imitation of nature that one had to look a second time to make 
sure they were not real flowers. A second bag, copied from the 
first, was made of warm gray velvet, on which was embroidered 
purple flags. 

Bags for catch-alls should be made so that they will open and 
close easily, or, better still, so the top will not draw entirely close 
at any time. A good pattern for such a bag is as follows: Cut a 
piece of material, large or small according to the size of bag de- 
sired, and of such shape that when folded in two. the length will be 
a little greater than the width. Sew up, line with some contrasting 
color, then gather the lower edge and sew it to a small, round piece 
of pasteboard covered with material like the bag. Fora bag ten 
inches deep the diameter of the pasteboard should be three inches. 
In the center of the pasteboard sew a rosette, large enough to 
nearly cover it, made of many loops of narrow ribbon. If a narrow 
strip of any kind of stiff material is basted in between the outside 
and the lining, near the upper edge, where the eyelets are worked, 
the top will not draw close. 

Very unique catch-alls can be made over bulging, balloon-shaped 
Japanese lanterns. Make a bag large enough to take in the balloon 
easily; draw it up at the bottom into a pasteboard hoop, made of 
a size to slip over the round box for holding the candle at the 
bottom of the lantern. Make a second hoop to correspond with 
the one at the top of the lantern, and slip it over outside the bag, 
pulling and straightening the material to make the fullness even. 
The bag should be almost plain over the bulging part, and long 
enough to stand up in a frill at the top. Any kind of material from 
silk to chintz can be used for the cover; the pasteboard hoops 
should be of a different material from the bag. A lovely cover 
would be of creamy pongee, worked in a Japanese pattern of flowers 
and butterflies, and the hoops covered with dark red, blue or black 
velvet worked in gold. No bows should be added, and for hanging 
the bag a gilt chain is preferred toa ribbon. The balloon lanterns 
come in all sizes and different shapes, but the round, puffy ones, 
with a.diameter of eight or twelve inches, are the best suited, to 
the purpose. ; 

Still another bag, as new in design as the above, can be made 
thus: Take a piece of any kind of material twelve inches deep by 
thirty-six wide; sew up, and run a narrow tuck at equal distances 
from top and bottom. Divide the width of the bag into four equal 
parts, and cut the tuck at the corners as near as possible to the 
thread it was run with. Into the casings so made run four small 
sticks seven inches long, which have been prepared by having 
pieces of fine wire, three or four inches long, fastened to each end. 
The wire is wrapped once or twice around the sticks in notches 
cut near the end. Twist the ends of the wire together so as to 
hold the sticks in a firm, square frame-like shape, then draw the 
casing well over the corners and cover with small bows of ribbon. 
Make the fullness into even gathers along the sticks. Gather the 
lower edge of the bag and draw up tightly under a bow. Face the 
upper half down to the frame, and draw out ribbons run through 
eyelets, leaving loops at each side to hang the bag by. 

Very convenient bags for holding soiled clothes can be made 
after the same pattern. They must, of course, be much larger than 
the one described. A good material for bags for this purpose is 
heavy, fine bed ticking. This may be made very pretty by working 
over the white stipes in herring-bone stitch with bright colored 
wools. One or two colors may be used, or a Roman striped effect 
may be obtained by working two white stripes with black, then 
on each side of the black with the following colors, one stripe of 
each,—red, yellow, light blue, pink, repeating the whole stripe as 
often as needed. 

Another bag for holding soiled clothes, and the most desirable 
one for the purpose we have ever seen, was made of rubber sheet- 
ing. It was made much the shape of a gentleman's hunting bag, 
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only it was deeper than it was wide, and had, instead of a strap, a 


strong loop at each upper corner by which it was hung on the | 
closet hooks. The back of the bag came over and buttoned on | 
the front. The bag was ornamented by designs drawn with indel- | 
ible ink. Convenient soap and sponge bags can be made out of | 
| comfort and convenience as that often seen. Women with many 
| cares, young children, slender purses, at best but one servant, often 


the same material. 


In closets which are not provided with drawers and wardrobes 
where dresses may be hung or laid away from all danger from dust or | 
crowding, bags which will completely envelop the dress and pro- | 
tect delicate fabrics are a necessity. Such bags must be long | 
enough to hold a dress skirt without folding, and wide enough to | 
give room toall kinds of frills and flounces. Any kind of material 
will answer, but muslin or print is most often used. Cut one side 
of the bag three inches longer than the other; seam together, bind | 
around the top, work four buttonholes across the longest side, 
which buttons down on the other like a flap. The bottom of the 
bag now becomes the top, seam it across again and in the casing | 
so made run a flat, narrow stick; at each upper corner sew tape | 
loops by which to hang the bag on two hooks in the closet. To 
wide tapes, sewed near the casing, pin the dress skirt by the band, 
and also the waist by which even part of it will least muss the 
trimming. After the dress is carefully pinned in place, pull down | 


the bag over itand button the flap across the bottom. 


Bags for the various small articles in kitchen and wash-room, 
which need keeping together, should be made of some dark, strong | 
material, and of a plain, square shape, and furnished with curtain 
rings sewed around the top to run the draw string in. Such bags 
are useful receptacles for clothes-pins, small clothes-line, strings, | 
and the hundred and one things which must be keptin some place 


where they can be found in a hurry. 


Bags for the store-room and for holding bundles and scraps 
must be of strong stuff. The former of firm, closely-woven linen, 
sewed in a turned seam, and provided with tapes for tying up, 
several inches below the top, so they may be turned over and tied 
closely; effectually preventing the entrance of any undesirable 


object, animate or otherwise. 


A round bag is a most convenient holder for the bundles of 
scraps which are in demand frequently. Cut a circular piece of 
any strong goods, bind it around with braid, sew curtain rings 


around the edge an inch apart and draw with braid. 


The round bag has the advantage of being easily spread open to 
There is something 
very discouraging about trying to find a bundle in a hurry, by 
rummaging in a deep bag among a multitude of other bundles, | 


display its contents for rapid inspection. 


striving to tell by the sense of touch, which, in persons blest with 


eyesight, is not generally very well developed, and the search usually 
ends by the heterogeneous collection being turned out on the floor. 


For bags which must be hung away in places not free from dust, 
those in the shape of a flour-sack are best. 
side of these bags are a very handy place to put away a few pieces 


Pockets on the out- 


| gain time and means by dressing baby plainly. 
| smiling face hardly needs the aid of tucks and ruffles to make her 


A PLEA FOR PLAIN BABY-CLOTHES. 
PLAINLY AND PERTINENTLY MADE TO THE MOTHERS OF To-DayY. 


Custom is indeed relentless. No less power could enforce a 
manner of living so little conducive in many respects to health, 


none, yet wishing to be bright, cheerful and companionable, 
secretly sigh for the time to rest, think and read in order not to be- 
come househould drudges. Thy must save time—it cannot be 
bought. I wonder to how many weary mothers it has occurred to 
Baby with her 


attractive. The principle requisite is to keep her warm and clean. 
Then let there be plenty of soft flannels and little dresses. But 
why should the former be embroidered and the latter a mass of 
tucks and lace? It takes six times as long to put six tucks into 
a little dress as it does to make the plain wide hem and the weary 
heap of sewing (for the easy-running machine deludes the mother) 
is made endless. Baby will smile just as sweetly in a plain white 
dress— cut a dainty Mother Hubbard, if you like—and finished with 
a bit of lace at neck and sleeves. Every mother knows that the 
cost of handsome little dresses is no small drain on the family 
purse, and baby upsets the ink-bottle on her embroideries as 
calmly as on a plain dress. 

Bridget, too, has her trials with these little dresses. In summer 
the ironing is long and hot, and in winter the drying is vexa- 
tious, oftentimes making washing meet washing. Make the dresses 
perfectly plain and you will realize that a willing kitchen maid is 


| better than ruffles and temper therewith. And why should baby’s 


two-a-day dresses be starched? They look better when fresh, 
perhaps, but with a young child they will keep spotless hardly 
fifteen minutes longer, which is a small gain contrasted with the 
time taken in ironing. 

This may seem to be more a comfort for the servant than for 


| the mother, but this is only the outside aspect. With work lighter 


Bridget’s temper is sweeter, the order to watch the baby for a little 
is less liable to meet with sullen acquiescence, and the child’s hour 
with her is all the merrier. After many hours of patient care and 
labor how welcome this little rest and change to the mother! Wel- 
come, doubtless, to baby too, who has felt grieved in her baby 
fashion with the impatience which will come, but which expresses 
fatigue rather than the lessening of the mother-love. 

A rest in a two-fold way to the mother, an equally clean, perhaps 


| happier baby, a pleasanter servant and a calmer home. Are not 


in. They give the bag a very comical look, but as the bags are not | 
to be paraded in public, and are only seen by those who know | 


what a convenience the pockets are, looks are a secondary con- 
sideration. The pockets should be nearly flat, and have flaps to 
button down over then. 


Scrap-bags should not be tied up with a bit of anything that comes | 
handy and hung up by a bit of the bag itself as is frequently the | 


case. A tape for tying should be sewed to one side of the bag, 
near the top, then it can always be found, and if the loop for hang- 
ing the bag by is sewed on by large china buttons put opposite each 
other on the inside and outside of the bag it will not tear off. 
—Mrs. L. A. France. 


THE BUFFALO MOTH, OR CARPET-WORM. 


After each carpet is well swept at once go over with the follow- | 


ing mixture: To three quarts of pure, cold water add three table- 
spoons of turpentine. In this thoroughly saturate a sponge, squeeze 
about two-thirds dry, and go over each breadth separately and in all 
corners. As oftenas the water becomes soiled take afresh supply. 
You will be surprised to see how beautifully it will cleanse your 
carpets, besides being one of the best of disinfectants. A carpet 
firm whose carpets were being ruined by the buffalo moths used 
this mixture last year, and within ten days the pests were entirely 
gone, and none have been seen there since.—C/lover. 


these objects worth the sacrifice? If the mother is willing to bear 
the extra burden of sewing ungrudgingly for the sake of having her 
pet “look like other children,” she should remember that it is not so 
well for the child. Nothing can compensate to the little one for 
the loss of that calm and equable government, which can only 
come with sound body and unworn nerves. Asa mother once sung 
for “Saint Nicholas”: 


“Would you know the baby’s skies? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes ; 
Mother’s eyes and smile ether 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather. 


** Mother, keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears, 
Keep your lips from dull complaining 
Lest the baby think ’tis raining.” 


—Mrs. Alice E. Ormsbee. 


SLOW EATING. 


The idea of rest and recreation and deliberation in eating no 
longer occupies the thought of the American boy, much less of the 
business men. Yet the power of one’s life depends as much upon 
this as upon any one conduct of life. A thorough digestion not 
only leaves the mind clear and the nervous system placid, but so 
provides the physical and mental machinery with its propelling 
power as to make thought as natural as if it were a physical func- 


| tion. It is not difficult to see in the work, as well as in the writings 


of some men, the traces of a bad physical condition. Emerson 
overstated the case when he he stated that the sick man is on the 
road to rascality; but, nevertheless, did indicate what is true, that 
a man ina chronic state of embarrassed digestion is out of gear 
with himself and the rest of mankind. We believe that the foun- 


dation of many an incapacity is laid in this want of quite, deliberate © 


eating.— [ndependent. 
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SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECEIPTS. 
| This series of papers is Original in Good Housekeeping and is not printed 
elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares especially for 
one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of Recipes, 
and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a syndicate of | 
daily and weekly journals.) 
IV. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Graham Mush with Milk. 
Broiled Salt Fish. Baked Potatoes. 
Corn Muffins. Toast. 
Berries and Cream. 
(DINNER.) 
Cream-of-Tapioca Soup. 
Boiled Fowl, White Sauce. 

Green Peas. New Potatoes. Summer Squash. 

Cucumber Salad. 

Raspberry Jelly. 

(SUPPER.) 
Milk Toast. Cold Fowl. Rolls. 
Cake. Sliced Peaches. Tea. 


There is one class of soups deserving of special commenda- 
tion in hot weather—cream soups ofall kinds. Cream, to be sure, 
docs not enter into the composition of some of them, and most of 
them can be made with milk when the richer fluid is not to be had; 
but every one is nutritious, as all soups should be. Thought 
should be given to the obtaining of nutriment from soups as 
muchas from steaks or chops; they should be savory and sub- 
stantial, and not the thin, watery mixtures so often served because 
it is fashionable to have a course of soup at dinner. Havea good 
soup or none atall. Here are directions for making a few that 
are worth serving either at dinner or as a part of a luncheon: 

CREAM-OF-RICE Sourp.—For three quarts of soup there will be re- 
quired two pounds of the neck or shin of beef or veal, or of the neck of 
mutton, an onion, two slices of carrot, a spray of celery, when it may 
be obtained, half a cupful of rice, two quarts and a pint of water, a quart 
of milk, a generous tablespoonful of salt, half a feaspoonful of pepper, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two cloves, and a small piece. of stick 
cinnamon. 

lie careful that the meat is perfectly sweet and clean, and rid it of all 
its fat. After cutting it into small pieces and putting it into a good-sized 
stewpan, pour the cold water upon it. Heat slowly to the boiling point; 
then skim, cover closely again, and set back where the water will boil 
slowly for four hours. At the end of three hours add the vegetables 
and spice. 

Wash the half-cupful of rice carefully and put it into a deep stewpan. 
Strain upon it the liquor from the meat, when it has cooked four hours, 
and set the stewpan where the soup will simmer for an hour and a half; 
then add the salt and pepper, and strain the soup through a fine sieve, 
rubbing every particle of rice through the meshes. Return the mixture 
to the stewpan and put it back on the fire. Heat the quart of milk to 
the boiling-point, in a double-boiler (so as to prevent burning), and add 
it to the soup. Add, also, the tablespoonful of butter. Boil up once, 
and serve. 

Cream-of-tapioca and cream-of-rice soups may be prepared in the same 
way, only the soup should not be strained after the sago or tapioca has 
been added, the first straining being sufficient. 


CREAM-OF-BARLEY Soup—This is made in the same way as cream-of 
rice soup, only the barley must be cooked for four hours. If it be one’s 
custom to have an early dinner, or if the soup is to be served at luncheon, 
it will be well to prepare the stock the previous day. 


CREAM-OF-BREAD Soup—The directions for cream-of-rice should be 
fo'lowed, save that two quarts of broken bread should be substituted for 
the half cupful of rice. It should be cooked in the stock and rubbed 
through a sieve, and the soup should be finished like the first one. The 
bread used must be yeast bread and at least two days old; it should be 
be broken into pieces about half the size of a hen’s egg, and be measured 
lightly. This soup is a very smooth and nice one. 

[wo quarts and half a pint of any kind of stock, if you have it, will do 
for these soups. All the trimmings, bones and gristle left from broils or 
a roast may be used to produce stock. The water in which poultry or 


mutton has been boiled will answer very well. Of course, the richer the 
stock, the more nutritious will the soup be. 

Peas, asparagus, cauliflower, carrots, celery and potatoes all make 
the most delicious cream soups, with or without stock for a founda- 
tion. When one has cream to spare it is advisable to put it into a 
soup; for half a pint, costing, perhaps, ten cents, will add fifty per cent 
to the flavor. 

BiIsQuE oF MutTron.—Provide for this soup three pounds of the neck 
of mutton, two quarts of water, one quart of milk, half a cupful of rice, 
a cupful of stewed tomatoes, two slices of carrot, an onion, three tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, a tablespoonful of flour, 
and a tablespoonful of butter. 

See that the meat is perfectly clean and free of fat. Put it into a soup- 
pot with the rice, vegetables and cold water, and heat slowly to the boil- 
ing-point. When the liquid begins to boil, skim it carefully ; then cover 
the soup-pot closely and set back where its contents will cook gently for 
four hours. At the end of that time add the butter and flour, mixed to a 
smooth paste, and the salt and pepper. Put the quart of milk on the 
stove in a double boiler, and as soon as it gets boiling hot, pour it into 
the kettle. Strain the soup immediately and the work will be finished. 

The bones and hard bits left from a roast of mutton, veal or beef may 
be used for this soup, which should then be given the name of the meat 
taken for its foundation. 

Meats iN Hor WEATHER.—Let the meats be principally of the lighter 
kinds, and cook them in the simplest and most digestible forms. Roast- 
ing and broiling will give the greatest satisfaction during the summer. 
Veal and poultry may be prepared ina variety of ways with light sauces. 
High seasoning is not suitable for this season of the year. 

A StmMpLeE SAUCE FOR PouLtTRy.—Use a pint of stock (the water in 
which a fowl was boiled, or stock made by covering the bones of roast 
chicken with cold water and cooking them for two hours), half a pint of 
milk or cream, a slice of onion the size of half a dolar, a slice of carrot, 
a clove, a tiny bit of mace, three tablespoonfuls of butter, three of flour, 
a heaping teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Put the butter and flour into a small saucepan and rub them until 
creamy ; then add the stock, vegetables, and spice, and place the pan on 
the fire. Stir the mixture occasionally until it begins to boil; then set it 
back where it will just simmer for half an hour. At the end of that time 
add the dressing and cream or milk. Let the sauce boil up once; then 
strain it and it will be ready for use. It will be found nice to serve with 
boiled fowl or to warm cold poultry in, giving a delicious fricassee. Cold 
veal also may be warmed in it. If one intends to do this, the bones and 
hard bits of veal should be boiled for stock. If one chooses, the quantity 
of butter mentioned at the outset may be reduced one-half, but in that 
case the flour must be wet with stock when it is put into the saucepan. 

RASPBERRY JELLY.—This is made of three pints of raspberries, one 
pint of sugar, the juice of two lemons, half a pint of cold water, one pint 
and one-third of boiling water, and one package of gelatine. Soak the 
gelatine in cold water for two hours. Mash the raspberries and sugar 
together and let the mixture stand for two hours; then press all the juice 
through a fine strainer. Pour the boiling water upon the gelatine and 
stir until the gelatine is dissolved; then add the strained juice and the 
lemon juice. Strain through a napkin and pour into moulds. When 
cold, set in an ice chest for four or five hours, so that the jelly may be- 
come firm. 


BLANC MANGE.—At this season, when blanc mange frequently forms 
apart of the bill of fare, some suggestions in regard to the removal of 
blanc-mange and jellies from moulds may be acceptable. It may be well 
to say first, however, that if either be wanted in a hurry, the hardening 
of the liquid may be hastened by putting the mould into a pan, surround- 
ing it with ice, and water and setting the pan in a cool place. It frequently 
happens that blanc mange or jelly splits as soon as it is turned out upon 
adish. This is owing to one of two things: the mould is moved during 
the process of congealing or its contents are jarred when being removed 
toa plate. While blanc mange or jelly is in a liquid state it does no 
harm to move it, but after either has become partly hardened, a slight 
jarring is almost certain to result in a split when the time comes for 
turning out and serving. Heat some water tothe temperature of about 
105° and dip the mould into it. There should be enough to come to 
the brim. Keep the mould in the water long enough to melt the con- 
gealed substance slightly. If the mould be tin, half a minute will be tine 
enough ; if it be earthen-ware, from one to two minutes will be needed. 
Wipe the mould carefully on lifting it from the water, and, tipping a little 
to one side, loosen the edge of the contents with a knife. Now place a 
flat dish over the open part of the mould and turn dish and mould simul- 
taneously. Hold both in that position for a moment, and gently raise 
the mould. A little practice will make one perfect. 

—Maria Parloa. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 


GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
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Goorw KEEPING. 


SHALL BE SOMETHING More THAN A Hinprance. | and fainting ensues, other causes contribute to the resu't. 
The heart is subject to many influences which, under various c r- 
5 Il. cumstances, control its action. If the blood flowing through its 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS—F AINTING. cavities be altered in quality, it will endeavor, by the rapidity of its 
HE mysterious attribute of the life of the | action, to compensate, through increased quantity, for the inferior 
higher animals, which we call con- | quality of the fluid it delivers to the tissues of the body. Or, if the 
sciousness, is, in some way we are as | heart be weak, so that each pulsation can accomplish but litile 
yet unable to explain or understand, | work, it beats with increased rapidity, that the ultimate outcorie 
connected with the activity of the of its labor may approach as closely as possible the normal stand- 
brain; and when, through any agency, | ard. Although the heart beats independently of the will, and 
that activity is impaired or arrested, | would probably continue to pulsate if the brain were wholly inac. 
consciousness is usually partly or | tive, yet the higher cerebral mechanism has power to restrain ‘ts 
completely suspended. If we first con- | action. Sudden emotions, such as fright, fear, pain, anxiety, or 
sider a few facts about the brain, the | even a joy which comes with startling abruptness, may bring into 
causes and treatment of unconscious- | Play this restraining power over the heart and cause faintness. 
ness will be understood without much | Fright and pain often co-operate in causing faintness after a slig)it 
difficulty. cut, which, from loss of blood alone, could exert no influence oy er 
The brain is a very delicate organ, en- | the circulation. A hot or close atmosphere may also depress t \¢ 
closed in a rigid box, formed by the bones | heart, either by acting upon the blood or by influencing the nervous 
of the skull. The work it thas to perform | System in a somewhat complex and obscure fashion. 
is extremely complex. It receives the | The sensations which characterize the act of fainting are peculi wr 
subtle and swift nervous messages sent | 2nd not readily described. There is a feeling of sinking and weak- 
by the organs of sense—the eye, ear, | 2€SS, objects appear to spin about, there is sometimes a ringing in 
nose, tongue and skin—and interprets them, awaking in us the the ears, a sense of confusion, and the next thing the person is 
consciousness of sight, sound, odor, taste, heat and cold, resistance | COMSc10Us of is a gradual recovery, after a blank, the existence of 
and pressure. In it the incomprehensible operations of the will | Which he can only infer. A bystander who sees a person faint 
occasion the generation of impulses which course along nervous observes a sudden pallor of his face, a rolling of the eyes and 
trunks to arouse the muscles to activity ; when, therefore, the brain | Quivering of the lids, a momentary stagger, and then the person 
ceases, for any reason, to act, the messages from the organs of falls to the ground in an unconscious condition, or falls back in his 
sense fail to be interpreted, and voluntary motion is abolished. | S¢4t with all his muscles relaxed. If he feels his pulse, he finds it 
From these facts many of the signs of unconsciousness may be | Weak anc rapid, perhaps so weak that it cannot be felt at the wrist. 
deduced. The unconscious person fails to respond to efforts de- | The breathing is irregular and feeble, sometimes hardly perceptil 'c 
signed to impress the special senses. A bright light, shouting, | but for an occasional faint sigh. - 
or a loud noise, even pinching, fail to elicit any intelligent response. | Now that we understand in - fair measure the condition of the 
He is as One blind and deaf, without feeling or will-power. person who has fainted, we are in a position to guide this imaginary 
But this suspension of the higher functions of the brain, startling | bystander in his efforts to restore the consciousness of his neig))- 
as it is, does not necessarily imply immediate danger to life. All | bor. He should at once lay him flat peer his back, unless nature 
the continuously essential vital processes are carried on auto- | has already done so for him. This is to aid the flow of blood to 
matically, and are not subject to the will and the higher cerebral | the brain. It is well, sometimes, in severe cases, to a the fect, 
mechanism. Nevertheless, an injury which suspends conscious- | 8° that the head shall be the lowest part of the body. The clothing 
ness for a long period is most lilzely to be sufficiently widespread | @bout the neck and chest should be loosened, that every effort \o 
to include organs upon the integrity of which the maintenance of | breathe may find encouragement. Care must be taken that the 
life depends. The brain receives its nourishment from blood con- | base of the tongue does not fall back into the gullet and choke the 
veyed to it chiefly by two pairs of arteries which pass up the neck. | Person. Windows should be opened, and crowding about the 
One pair, the internal carotid arteries, are continuations of the | Patient prevented. These proceedings are all directed towarc's 
arteries (called the common carotid arteries) which can be felt, one | "emoving impediments to the circulation, for the respiration and 
on each side of the windpipe, in the front of the neck. The internal | @¢tivity of the heart ave intimately connected with each other. 
carotid arteries enter the skull through two bony canals, which lie | 1" order to more directly stimulate the heart and incite it to 
a little in front of the ears, about an inch and three-quarters below | Proper action, ammonia (hartshorn) or smelling salts held to the 
the surface of the side of the head. The other two arteries carry- | "S¢, a little cold water dashed on the face, rubbing the arms fro 
ing blood to the brain lie close to the cervical portion of the verte- | the hand towards the body, thereby encouraging the flow of blood 
bral column, and pass into the skull by means of the same opening | t© the heart, a _ of brandy or spirits of any kind, will-all be fou ; 
through which the spinal cord becomes continuous with the brain. | US¢ful. A deep sigh is usually the first sign that recovery is taking 
The veins which carry the blood from the brain back to the heart | Place, then there is a slight movement of the face or hands, an\| 
accompany the arteries, lying close to them throughout the greater gradually consciousness is restored and the eyes open. After a 
portion of their course. | faint, the person should lie still for a while and take some form of 
After this brief preliminary view of the brain, let us turn to the | light nourishment, such as milk, milk punch, we. broth—the Jatt: ; 
consideration of the circumstances which may impair its activity | Preferably hot. In cases where a person simply feels faint without 
and influence consciousness. The causes of loss or of partial sus- fainting away, he should lie down, if possible, with the head on a 
pension of consciousness which it is most important for us to level with the body, and not propped up on a pillow. In some 
know about, are: 1. An insufficient or improper supply of blood cases, simply bowing the head way down into the lap will strengthe 1 
to the brain. 2. Some direct injury to the substance of the brain, | the failing cerebral circulation sufficiently to avert fainting. ; 
such as might he produced by severe shaking or laceration. Where fainting is the result of severe bleeding, the bleeding 
i. Lusufficient supply of blood to the brain, or “ Fainting.” —If should be first treated, and then efforts directed to the restoration 
the whole quantity of blood in the body be diminished by severe | of consciousness. 
bleeding, or if the heart becomes languid or weak, so that it fails | 
to maintain the normal volume of the blood current, it is obvious | A micro-membranous filter has been constructed by a German 
that the amount of blood which reaches the brain will be smaller | engineer, the pores of which are so fine that certain of the bacilli 
than it should. The circulatory system adjusts itself rapidly to supposed to be a cause of zymotic diseases cannot pass them. 
fluctuations in the total quantity of fluid within its vessels, and in | The construction of the filter is based on the extreme fineness of 
order that loss of blood shall cause fainting, a considerable quan- | asbestos fibres, which are precipitated upon a very fine brass wir: 
tity must be lost within a comparatively short time,—the more | seive in such a way as to form amicrolithic membrane. The num- 
rapid the bleeding, the less the amount which will cause loss of | ber of pores per square millimetre is given at 2,500,000.— 7he Cook. 


—Medicus. 
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LIouUSKKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoxKr, MAss., AND NEw York City, JULY 25, 1885. 


Ail communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

larticular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
on -pecial subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 

|'.stage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion. when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


| happy accomplishment of your purpose. Any one who will turn 
| his eyes inwardly upon himself will understand why even an inti- 


‘This issue of Goop HouseKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are | 
| give them a good impression of the country and its people. The 
the -ontributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially | 


invied to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 


ved to the writer. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HovusEKEEPING will be written 


the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we | orrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit + bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Nev s Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
fille It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
Nev York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Bro klyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 


mate friend seems dearer under these circumstances than under 
those. 

The sensuality of gratifying taste, smell, touch, sight and hearing 
has another side in the emotions, which are very likely to go out to 
those people who are associated with us in the gratification. The 
typical pot house companions are jovial fellows, conferring an 
abundance of good feeling upon each other. A feast, from time 
immemorial, has been the device to cultivate friendly feelings. 
Banquets are given to the diplomats of foreign nations, to visiting 
judges, philosophers, historians and other distinguished people, to 


child loves every one who gives him good things to eat. A good 


| dinner makes a man at peace with the world, and while a hungry 


, , | man is short and brusque, the time to approach him for a favor is 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— | 


cinn iti; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; | 


We-tern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Lows: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Norhern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF EATING, 

l:ating is pleasurable because it is life sustaining. All those 
activities that help to maintain life, that expand it and give it scope 
and completeness, are pleasurable; and, if they do not suppress 
social rights, they.are certainly moral. The consumption of food 
began in the early development of life in the necessity of supplying 
nutriment to promote growth and to make good the waste suffered 


just after he has eaten. The exhilaration of music is expended 
feelingly upon companions; a beautiful landscape arouses emotions 
that associate accompanying friends with their origin; and when 
we are delighted at the sight of beautiful flowers, companions are 


| made the objects of kindred feelings, particularly if the flowers 
k tail Newsdealers can send their orders for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING to the | 


convey a rich and delicate perfume. A person who exhales offen- 
sive odors, whether from his body or from an old pipe, stands in 
danger of being offensive himself, from association; while a 
soft and delicate touch and a rough, grating touch are likely to 


, | arouse contrary feelings towarda person. One who enters a town 
Co.. Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- | 


for the first time and has “a good time” is sure to like almost 
every person there, whether associated with the gratification, or 
not; and the reverse is equally true. The stimulus of prosperity, 


| bringing with it sensual enjoyment, holds abundant good feelings 
| inus for ready expression upon our fellow beings. 


in \ital activities. An automatic process at first, it attained the | 


pleasurable stage in the course of time, when its first function 
had been long enough established, and with the growth of mind. 
Just as music, originally involuntary expressions of emotions, 
finally became voluntary and reacted upon the individual man as 
the cultivator of his emotions; so the consumption of food has 
grown from an unmixed necessity into the gratification of taste 
and its cultivation. And it has gone farther. One chief source of 
the happiness of our existence lies in the multiplicity of effects that 
arise from each act, and the increase of happiness is greatly aided 
as there is a progress from a single to a compound nature in the 
results of pleasurable acts. Eating is one of these that has great 
possibility in this way, for it may be made to return to us much 
social happiness. 

ly eating as most of us may and ought, not only may we sustain 
life and gratify a precious sense, not only may we train this sense 
in delicacy of perception and in strength of appreciation, but we 
may make it a factor of keen and healthy social enjoyment, a cre- 
ator of ties of attachment, and a prompter of feelings that tarry by 
the way and need encouragement. This is already done toa limited 
extent, and may be done vastly more, by taking advantage of the 
laxs of association, and establishing in our own minds a relation- 
ship between the good taste and the stimulation of our food, and 
the friends with whom we eat. 

In the enjoyment of our pleasures it is not the causes of them 
alone that we feel kindly towards, but the non-causing, associated 
surroundings draw some of the same feelings. Ride out with a 
ne acquaintance in mud and rain, annoyed by mosquitoes and 
disappointed in the object of your journey, and then compare the 
indifferent, perhaps repulsive, impression that he has made upon 
you, with the attraction of another new acquaintance who rides 
with you on a lovely day in a country of charming scenery, all your 
nerves stimulated by the bracing air, the energy of the sun, and the 


Life is full of similar instances, illustrating the truth that in sen- 
sual enjoyments the accompaniments are associated with the 
causes. Eating, then, has a social function of a high order, and 
one that will bear a great deal of cultivation. If we would not 
have the frequenters of pot houses outdo us in this direction, let 
the daily meals, though sober in substance, not be be too sober in 
effect. It is ashame to many people that they get no higher en- 
joyment than swine do in their eating. This is because their 
minds are shut up with prepossessing cares that pake them 
oblivious alike to good eating, to sweet music, to fine scenery, to 
all sensual enjoyments, and hence to the people who are associated 
with them. Everyone should deliver himself to the promptings of 
a good meal, that the bond between him and his associates may 
become stronger, that a higher degree of good feeling and love 
may reign in the family, and that individual existence may enlarge 
and get still more of that happiness that makes life so much worth 
the living. 


“MODEL HOMES FOR MODEL HOUSEKEEPING.” 


The drawings which accompany Mr. Gardner’s paper in the 
present issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING cannot well fail of attracting 
wide attention and unqualified commendation. His “ Reconstruc- 
tion” plan is an admirable one for making a cosy, convenient and 
comfortable home that may be prepared by people of moderate 
means. If there was evera prettier plan fora house drawn than 
this we have failed to see it. The readers of GoobD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will find material for much thought and study in the entire 
range of drawings and remarks, the two chapters being full of 
useful suggestions and valuable instructions to those desiring to 
build a comfortable yet inexpensive house. And even those who 
have no idea of building, themselves, but who perchance have 
pleasure in seeing how other people do such things, will find Mr. 
Gardner’s chapters VIII and IX of his popular series of “ Model 
Homes for Model Housekeeping,” very interesting and instructive 
reading. One of our subscribers writes us that she reads Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING through from beginning to end,—from A to Z, and 
ever finds pleasure in the business, “ &c.,” and she will be more than 
repaid for the “time and trouble” spent upon Mr. Gardner’s paper 
which appears in this issue. It is much to say, but truth, never- 
theless, that he has never written,—in the long list of his able con- 
tributions to the press,"a more popular and valuable paper than 
the one we present to our readers in this number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 

We have several reminders of the fact that the time set for pre- 
paring contributions intended to compete for the $250, $200 and $50 
Prize Papers for Goop HOUSEKEEPING is very short—July rst— 
and after a careful consideration of the matter we have decided 
to extend the time to Tuesday, September 1st. In this connection, 
we have to say, in reply to inquiry regarding the manner of prepar- 
ing the papers, that the first, “ How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as 
Christians Should,” may well be divided into three parts of two 
papers each, two to be devoted to Eating, two to Drinking and two 
to Sleeping as “ Christians Should.” The second series may also 
be divided in the same way, two being devoted to the Mistress, two 
to the Maid and two to the Mistress and Maid. The third is ex- 
pected to cover allkinds and varieties of Bread, in whatever form 
popularly made or used. 


ABROAD AS WELL AS AT HOME. 


Ir Has EpirortAL COMMENDATION GENERALLY. 


The London Paper-Makers’ Monthly Journat? \ooks at us in this 
wise :—‘‘ Goop HousEKEEPING is the title of a new family journal 
issued fortnightly by Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & Co., of Holyoke, 
Mass., the American publishers whose directories and other peri- 
odicals relating to paper-making we have so often had occasion to 
refer to. Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ‘a Family Journal for the Homes 
of the World,’ if it does not ‘ crown the edifice’ raised by this enter- 
prising firm, may at least be regarded as one of the very best maga- 
zines dealing with the delightful subjects of cookery, furnishing, 
home decoration, dress, health, and the conditions that concern the 
higher life and happiness of the household. 


bright and pleasant.” 


The Chicago Puzlding Budget considers that “Goop HousE- 
KEEPING appeals to the better interests of every householder, and 
they are the most numerous and the better element of our great 
population ‘by a large majority.’” 


The Albany Argus finds that “the admirable magazine, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, maintains the high standard promised for it,” and 
adds “ we reiterate our belief that the magazine is destined to make 
a great success, as it exactly fills a want that all housekeepers have 
felt.” 


The Palmer Journa/ is aware of the fact that “the housekeepers 
who do not take GoOD HOUSEKEEPING are not aware of how much 


as to there being a place for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 7x the world’s 
broad field of usefulness, such must have been dispelled by the cor- 
dial reception which our magazine has had at the hands of the press. 
With only a single exception,—that of an editor up in Vermont. 
who is almost “ scared to death” because there are already too many 
papers,—the editors of all our best and most important journals, 
not only of this, but of other countries, as well, have seen the 
“eternal fitness of things” in the establishment of Goopo Hovuse- 
KEEPING, and the favorable comment upon its conduct has been so 
hearty and universal as to make the responsibility of its future 
management weighty in the extreme. 

There has already come to our editorial rooms OVER TWELVE 
HUNDRED HIGHLY COMMENDATORY “NOTICES OF THE PRESS,” 
and applications for exchange come to us by every mail from the 
most distinguished and influential journals of the times. 

In addition to this we have a record of SEVERAL THOUSAND 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR PAGES, the most of which are carefully 
credited to our authors and to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, as well. 
Only a few are stolen and set afloat on the great sea of news- 
paperdom without being properly ticketed. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this record of appreciation 
and good willis without a parallel in the history of American 
Journalism. 


It has a numerous 
staff of contributors, and some of the articles are inexpressibly | 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and read ly 
comprehended flag of “‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, 
a new candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, 
is launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The enter. 
prise is the outcome of grave thought, of much careful considera. 
tion, and is undertaken with the well fixed conviction that it has a 
mission of its own to fulfil, compounded of about equal propor. 
tions of public duty and private interest. 

Our honfes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferen:— 
and their precepts and practices are necessarily more or lcss 
sharply defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individ ial 
lives. They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are 
really fought—the embrasures from which are fired “the shot 
heard round the world,” with more telling effect for weal or woe 
than any other worldly actions known to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the man- 
ner of men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and 
never more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping pro- 
duces only poor homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles, along the highways and byways of mankin«!'s 
domestic heritage. 

The long lines of the regularly drawn up armies which file into 
the business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicaxo, 
New Orleans, San Francisco. and thousands of places of lesser 
population, each week day morning of the year, and file back again 
at night, in turn, obtain their daily strength and life-blood, the am- 
munition for fighting each day’s battle—without which their field 
guns would be feeble if not powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The 
residents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of 
the sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, 
according to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same 
features of worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these 
also go out and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many 
millions of the human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those 
who are dearer even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how 
vitally important, then, that these vast armies @f men and women 
and children should endeavor, by every known means or attaina))le 
methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort and good 
cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfec- 
tion as may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and 
mission of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Albany Evening Journal finds that “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
improves with every number” and that “it is the best household 
magazine on our list.” 


The famous Danbury Vews man reiterates what he said in regard 
to the first issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, viz., that “it is a model 
magazine for the home, and no home should be without it.” 


The Pittsburg Bu//etin rises to remark that “it was hardly to be 
supposed, at this late day, that the realm of journalism included an 
untrodden field. Yet, in the appearance of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING, 
the truth is forced upon us that here is a case of a fresh field com- 
pletely upturned and covered. This admirable publication is p:b- 
lished for the ‘Homes of the World,’ and the later issues sim) ly 
deepen the impression that it is one of the most capably conducied 
journals in the country. All that an intelligent, ambitious house- 
keeper could wish to find in print is here to be found, treated in the 
most admirable and attractive style.” 


Our readers will be sorry to bid good bye to “Tom and Sally,” 
with the present number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and then again 
they will be glad to know that other writers will follow on in the 
good work which Mrs. Cooke has so happily begun, and give us 
more experiences, of the newly married, in other walks of life from 
those in which “ Tom and Sally” “lived and loved a life worth the 
living.” 
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THE COZY CORNER. | 


Goop HoUSEKEEPING’s HOUSEHOLD EXCHANGE. 


THE TABLE. 


PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 


| Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and | Lyonnaise Potatoes. 


respondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
«ue to the Homes of the World.|\—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 

IN A BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. 

A level-headed business man, who ‘hangs out his shingle in a 
window of New York’s over-the-river bed-room, marked and num- | 
bered “ Brooklyn,” expresses himself clearly as to his opinion of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in a recent business letter: 

{ admire your enterprise, in a business point of view, and am inter- 
ested in your publication. Your ‘bill of fare” is very attractive; your 


Slice a pound of cold boiled potatoes. Put two tablespoonfuls of but- 


| ter into a saucepan with a small onion chopped fine. Set the pan over 
| the fire and when the onion has fried to a delicate brown add the pota- 
| toes, and turn and toss them till they begin to color, then stir in a little 
| minced parsley, and serve immediately. 


| A Good Way to Cook Cabbage. 


Chop fine a good sized, fine head of cabbage and season with salt, pep- 
per and butter; add water to cook until very tender. When nearly 


| cooked dry, add a cup of sweet cream and cook a few minutes longer. 


sciection of viands is good, the cooking delicious, and the service perfect. | 
| ,ave no doubt that the good barque you have launched upon the “‘sea | 


” 


of literature,’ will meet with a prosperous voyage, and return home 


laden with a good paying cargo. You certainly have my best wishes for | 
‘ | put a little butter into a sauce pan over the fire, and when it bubbles add 
| a heaping teaspoonful of flour; mix and cook it well and add tomato 
| pulp, stirring until it is smooth and consistent. Some add a slice of onion 
| first. It is a great improvement to add three or four tablespoonfuls of 


your success. 


A NOBLE WIFE AND MOTHER. 
1 the Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Is a criticism of your admirable magazine in order? A thought occurs 
to me in reading some of the things written for the help and instruction 
ot young couples venturing into housekeeping. ‘Those young couples 
have too much money to start with. Even dear Rose Terry Cooke gives 


If vinegar is liked, half cream and half vinegar can be used; or those 
who have no cream can use milk with a very little flour to thicken 
slightly. 

Tomato Sauce for Boiled Meats. 


Stew six fresh tomatoes or one cupful canned tomatoes, with two 
cloves, a sprig of parsley, pepper and salt. Press this through a sieve; 


stock. 


| Potato Salad (French Style). 


hr charming ‘Tom and Sally” a thousand dollars a year and five hun- | 


dred to furnish with. Now, when we went to housekeeping, with every- 
thing at war prices, or only a little less, we should have felt like million- 


aires with that sum. Half of five hundred dollars would have more than | 
paid for everything in the house but the books and the baby. And the | 


hooks were chiefly valuable because we were too poor to own many or to 
buy more, Of course the baby was beyond price. As a mechanic’s wife, 
and one who does her own work, I have failed to find help in many arti- 
cles intended to be helpful, and I think it is because they are written 


Cut a dozen of cold boiled potatoes into slices from a quarter to half 
an inch thick. Put these in a salad bowl with four tablespoonfuls of 
good vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of Lucca cream oil, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, with pepper and salt to taste. Stir well together till all 
is thoroughly mixed, and set aside for three hours.— 7%e Caterer. 


Tapioca Pudding, 


Two-thirds of a teacupful of tapioca, soak over night ina cup and a 


| half of milk. In the morning put one quart of milk to scald; add tapio- 
| ca and cook till clear; then add yolks of three eggs well beaten, and two- 


usually by those who have never done these things themselves, and so | 


fail to stand on the same plane with us, although they honestly endeavor 
to do so. A MECHANIC’s WIFE. 
GREENFIELD, MAss., July 6, 1885. 
TRUE AS PREACHING.” 
Good housekeeping is needful to men of this life, 
As needful as having a good, loving wife; 
The house slovenly kept, the victuals cooked ill, 
Will discourage and anger if anything will. 
But a trim little wife, with house tidy and neat, 
Is joy to man’s life, helps make it complete. 
COINCIDING IN A GOOD OPINION. 
the Editor of GooD 
The editor of the Household Department of the Chatham Courier 
writes us: “ Goop HousEKEEPING is, I think, the best thing of the 
kind I ever saw,” and I coincide in the opinion. 


J. W. Darrow, Prop. Courier. 
CHATHAM, N. Y., July 3, 1885. 


A FIRST CLASS FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
I like Goop HousEKEEPING very much and trust you will be abun- 
dantly successful. It has seemed to be a difficult matter to get up and 
keep going a first-class family magazine, but I am positive that there are 


thirds cup of sugar, little salt; stir well a few minutes and put in a dish. 
Beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth and add one-third of a cupful of pulver- 
ized sugar; put over the top of pudding and'set in the oven to brown. 
Flavor pudding with vanilla and the meringue with lemon. To be 
eaten cold. 


Yorkshire Pudding. - 


One pint of sifted flour, one pint of milk, four eggs, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt ; to be baked in the dripping-pan with roast beef one half hour 


| before the beef 1s done, and serve on the dish with the meat. 


Batter Pudding. 


One egg, one cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two and 
; one-half cupfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one cupful of raisins. Steam one hour. To be eaten 
with sauce. 


Lemon Sauce, 

One cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one egg. juice and part of the rind of one lemon, one and one-half 
cupfuls of boiling water. Wet the flour with cold water and stir into the 


| boiling water. Beat butter, sugar, yolk of egg, and lemon thoroughly 
| together, then add the hot mixture to it slowly, constantly stirring. Set 
| back to cook a few minutes, then, while hot, add the beaten white of the 


egg. 


Sponge Cake. 


nough good people, or people who want to be good in all their different | : 
fuls of baking powder, a small teacupful of hot water. Beat the eggs 


ways, to support such a magazine if you can once get hold of them. 


Mrs. W. F. G. 
REISTERSTOWN, Baltimore Co., Md. 


MISS PARLOA AND HER LIFE WORK. 


Maria Parloa, in the last number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, appro- 
priately says: 


larloa’s instructions will be interested in the contribution by Mr. Wil- 


Four eggs, two cups of sugar, two cups of sifted flour, two teaspoon- 


very light—whites and yolks together; use granulated sugar; mix the 
baking powder with the flour, and stir it in a little at a time; do not put 
in all the hot water at once; put in a tablespoonful, beat the dough well, 


| and then add more and so on. When making this for the first time one 
The Boston 7vanscript, in noting Mr. Alexander’s sketch of | 


is almost certain to be tempted to put in a little more flour, the dough is 
so thin; do not hesitate or your cake will be lost. It should bake ina 


| moderately hot oven. It should be baked in long, narrow tins. Lemon 


liam V. Alexander of Boston, on ** What She has Done and is Doing to | 


Improve American Cookery.’ Miss Parloa has gained a national repu- 


tation through her published works, her contributions to periodical | 
literature, her schools and her lectures. In her schools, especially, she | 


has gained a large personal acquaintance. But we presume very few of 
her intimate friends are aware of the amount of work accomplished by 
this energetic lady since the establishment of her Boston school in 1877. 


| 


is a delicate flavor for sponge cake.—Af/fleton’s Household Hints. 
The thousands of people who have read or listened to Miss Maria | 


Buckeye Cake, ( Layer Cake). 


One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, three eggs, 
two cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of milk, half teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 

FILLING FOR THE ABOVE. 

Two ounces of butter, one-quarter of a pound of sugar, two eggs, (yolk 
and whites beaten separately,) one lemon, heat all together without boil- 
ing and spread between the layers. 
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Goopw House KEERVING. 


RECENT AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


Among the important American Publishing Houses upon whose 


catalogue may be found, in a large sense, some of the best litera- | 
This | 


ture of the day, D. Lothrop & Co., hold a prominent place. 
house has earned an enviable distinction by its refusal to publish 
trash, or the pernicious reading which is worse, and by its consistent 
efforts to furnish useful and entertaining literature for all classes. 

The extent to which it has succeeded in this respect is in some 


uniform with the above is in preparation. (Each 8vo.., illustrated, 


| board covers and linings, $2.00; extra cloth, gilt, $2.50.) 


For all who are ambitious to make the most and the best of life, 
we can confidently commend, as full of the most valuable and help- 
ful material, the books ef the “ Spare Minute Series,” the latest o/ 


| which, just announced, is “ Many Colored Threads;” selections 


from the writings of Goethe, edited by Carrie Adelaide Cool. 


| (Extra cloth, $1.00.) 


degree indicated by its full catalogue, with some 2,000 names, and | 


its attractive list of recent announcements, which lie before us. Of 


the healthful and stimulating material afforded in these publica- | 
| —a wide range of sentiment and feeling, characteristic of the life of 


tions some idea may be obtained by the titles and comments pre- 
sented below. 


Until Mr. Douglas’s book appeared, a thoroughly good one-vol- | 


ume history of the “ Walled Kingdom ” for popular use was not to 
be had. 
interesting summary of Chinese history from the earliest period to 
the present time. In addition to the careful editing of Mr. Gilman, 
the book has the advantage of the critical abilities of the young 
Chinese scholar, Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of Yale College. 


among standard books. (12mo. extra cloth, $1.50.) 

Of Miss Scicmore’s book on “ Alaska,” it may be safely said that 
nothing yet published bears any comparison with it in respect of 
valuable and authentic information relating to the history, geogra- 


| Goethe,—are revealed in these selections. 


In this volume we have an authentic, scholarly, and most | 


The vol- | 
ume is richly illustrated with appropriate engravings, and will rank | 


Those familiar with the writings of the great German author, an:| 
those who know little of them, will be alike interested in this collec- 
tion of “best thoughts.” Eloquence, pathos, romance, philosophy, 


The book isa worthy 
companion to the six preceding volumes of this widely-circulate:| 
series: “ Thoughts that Breathe ;” from Dean Stanley; introduc- 
tion by Phillips Brooks. “Cheerful Words;” from George Mac- 
Donald; introduction by James T. Fields.* The Might of Right :” 
from Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone ; introduction by John D. Long. 
“True Manliness ;” from Thomas Hughes ; introduction by James 
Russell Lowell. “ Right to the Point;” from Theo. L. Cuyler ; i:- 
troduction by Newman Hall. 

These pithy, soul-stirring volumes are uniform in size, and pub- 
lished at $1.00each. They have been highly commended for schev! 
use, to which they are adapted, by the paragraphic arrangemen’, 


| as well as the choice literary style and matter of their contents. 


phy, topography, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich | 


resources of this wonderful ferra ‘ucognita. The author has twice 
visited the country, and has had access to the government docu- 
ments relating to the history and surveys of Alaska, aside from the 
kindly assistance of the experts and scientists best acquainted with 
that marvelous region. Her book has all of the interest of a de- 
lightfully written story of adventures, and as the only approach thus 
far made to a trustworthy treatise upon the history and resources 


of Alaska, will commend itself to all persons interested in that | 
| W. Sloan Kennedy, Joseph Banvard, Elias Nason, W. R. Law- 


country, either as students or voyageurs. 
Among the other books of this series may be mentioned Arthur 


Gilman’s highly praised “ History of the American People ;” Fannie | 


Feudge Roper’s “History of India;” Clara Erskine Clement’s | 
“ History of Egypt ;” Prof.J. H. Harrison’s ‘“ Spain;” and Miss H. | 


D. S. McKensie’s “ History of Switzerland.” 
series, which give evidence of the highest scholarship and the 


The books of this | 


The “Popular Biographies ” published by this house present 
another feature of attraction. The wide range which they cover. 
and the character of their authors, may be inferred from titles 
such as “ Lord Nelson,” “ Benjamin Franklin,” “Israel Putnam,” 
“Daniel Webster,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “Horace Greeley.’ 
“Henry Wilson,” “James A. Garfield,’ “ Amos Lawrence,” 
“Charles Sumner,” “ George Peabody,” “David Livingstone.” 
“ Charles Dickens,” “Henry W. Longfellow,” and “Bayard Taylor: ° 
and authors such as Robert Southey, I. N. Tarbox, J. D. Chaplin. 


rence, and E. E. Brown. These volumes, terse, graphic, entertain- 
ing, and instructive, and published at $1.50 each, afford an attrac - 
tive means for the study of the lives of distinguished men. There 
may be added to these, with the same commendation, the “ Youny 
Folks’ Biographies,” including Brown’s “ Life of Washington.” 


| Barrett’s “ William the Silent,” Taylor’s “ Life of Paul,” and Grace 


greatest painstaking, aside from interest of matter and style, are | 


specially designed for the study of those who cannot buy, or have 
not time to read, more expensive or extensive works. They are 
offered at the uniform price of $1.50 each. 

Beside this valuable library, the Lothrops publish the admirable 
“‘ Historical Series,” written by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, includ- 
ing Germany, Greece, Rome, England, and France; and the “Bible 
History,” by the same author. ($1.50 each.) 

In connection with the above volumes should be mentioned Mr. 
Charles Lanman’s admirable book, “* The Leading Men of Japan,” 
which is full of fresh and invaluable material relating not only to its 
most notable men, but to the empire and its whole people. 

Worthy of special mention in this list are the books of the 
famous “ Family Flight Series,’ whose authors are Edward 
Everett Hale and his literary and artist sister, Susan Hale. His- 
tory, travel, and romance have seldom been more captivatingly 
blended than in these charming books. Fresh, piquant, graphic, 
full of delicate humor, marked by grace in diction and thorough 
scholarship, they are not only unsurpassed, but unequaled by any 
books of similiar character. They treat of the interesting features 
of the various countries named, including history, geography, nat- 
ural scenery, popular characteristics and customs, and much else 
that wi'l prove of real interest and value to the reader. The 


authors have drawn their material from original sources, the coun- | 


tries referred to having been actually visited, and the descriptions 
embody the results of personal observation. 


The illustrations are | 


not only numerous and excellent, but in perfect harmony with the | 


text. While especially attractive to the young, adult readers who 
appreciative and enthusiastic readers of these books. 
includes, “A Family Flight around Home;” “A Family Flight 
through France, Germany, Norway, and Switzerland,” and “ A 


The series | 


| 
| 


| 


| of Philosophy. 


Greenwood’s “ Victoria,” ($1.50 each); and Miss Yonge’s famous 
“Historical Series,” composed of “The Little Duke,” “The 
Prince and the Page,” “Lances of Lynwood,” and “Golden Deeds.” 
($1.25 each.) 

Mention should also be made of the writings of George Mac- 
Donald, for whom the Lothrops are the American publishers, an: 
by whom some of his best books are printed before their appear- 
ance inEngland. His complete works upon the list of this hous, 
include such royal books, written in sturdy and stirring English, as 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood ;” “ Robert Falconer ;” “ Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate ;” ** Warlock 0’ Glenwarlock,” etc. 

In choice fiction, there is nothing better among late books than 
those of “ V. I. F.” Series, every one of which has met with excep- 
tional favor, from Margaret Sidney’s graphic New England Story, 
“The Pettibone Name,” to the last of the list, Dorothy Holroyd ’s 
powerfully-written tale, “ Within the Shadow.” (12mo., extra 
cloth, $1.50.) 

The list of standard and miscellaneous books, aside from thos: 
already named, includes a large number of publications possesse:| 
of the highest excellence and of special interest to educators, upon 
only a few of which have we space for comment. 

“ How We are Governed,” by Miss Anna L. Dawes, daughter o 
the Massachusetts senator, is a book which cannot fail to comman‘| 
a wide reading among the thousands who have been seeking for « 
book of this precise character. (12mo., $1.50.) 

In “ Philosophie Questor,” Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos furnishes « 
charming souvenier of the Emerson session of the Concord Schoo! 
It is written in an attractive form, from the stand 


have themselves wisited the lands described are among the most | point of an ardent admirer of Emerson, and of the classic haunts 


of the historic village of Concord. 
“Our Business Boys” is a book which every father should give 
to his young son, and every business man should put in the hands 


Family Flight over Egypt and Syria.” “A Family Flight to Mexico,” | of his office boy. The practical advice which it gives is invaluable 
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00D HOUSEKEEPING 


A Famity JouRNAL. 


(onducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 


“LARK W. BRYAN, 
H. SACKETT, 
W. R. 


BrYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


HOLYOKE, MASss. - - -NEwW YorK City. 


JULY 25, 1885. 


oop HOUSEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, 
fur a place on the center table, and for binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

* 

It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
Ten Cents. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 
Wuar SoME oF THEM HAVE DoNE AND WILL ConrTINUE TO Do. 


Housekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 
where “women-folks” and “ men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously 
Eve prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 


together. 
the Garden. 
fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had 4e had 
the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
to-day have been one vast “ Garden of Eden.” 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 
‘‘women-folks” and “‘men-folks””—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
cthics of household life. Of these, 

Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 

stablished reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
n miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of_our journal. Her first 
paper will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 
Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
me of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
‘ical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 

A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 


Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings cf the 
celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their cv¢ree into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 
“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on ‘Company Dinners.” 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “‘ Household Decoration.” 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Fancies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashions.” 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 
strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,”’ will 


write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘ Goodale Sisters,’’ will 

be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 
SOME OF THE “ MEN-FOLKs.” 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of ‘‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘‘ The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —THr BuILDER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled.“* Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivaticn and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his ‘** House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on “ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” This series is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of ‘The Bread Winners” or ‘‘ The Money 
Makers ”’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominentiplace, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-rocm Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

Weare also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to elify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 

The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


On Goov HouSEKEEPING AS It APPEARS TO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


Wanted ‘‘at the Office” and ‘fat Home.” 
The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 


regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 
to my address. 
May it Live Long and Prosper. 
A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions as 
follows :— 
I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. May it live long and prosper as well as the 
author of its being. 
It Must Succeed. 
An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 
to grass, comments and prophesies :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed. 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 

An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 
about it :— 
I like the first number of Goop HousEKEEPING. I shall take it myself 
and I think I can get some subscribers. Nothing since the demise of 
Flearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 
housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 

A Demand for It. 

A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 
and prophetic: 
I am greatly interested in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, so far as I have had 
time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 


An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 

The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 

I wish you very great success in a most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 

Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 

A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing 
establishment, tells what the ladies say about it :— 

I am very much pleased with Goop HousEKEEPING, and the ladies 
who have seen it say it is just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 

Saying So. 


The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis, 
“says so? :— 
I like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly. 
Still Reading It. 

One of Boston's best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 

I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Indeed, I am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 

It far Exceeds Expectation. 

A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a sample 
copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble :— 

I am charmed with Goop HousEKEEPING. It far exceeds my expecta- 
tions. 

Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 

A Boston publisher of years and discretion says :— 

I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they all 
seem useful ones. ‘‘ GooD HOUSEKEEPING” appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

** Good Housekeeping”? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goop HOUSEKEEPING :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. Honestly speaking the contents 
of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 

Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 

The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
thinks we are on the right track :— 

Goop TLOUSEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. 


If you can keep it up to this 
level it is sure to succeed. 


It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as sone. 
thing new. On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods whuse 
sole merit is novelty. In bricf I think it is on the right track and that 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 

A Most Acceptable Companion. 

A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Says :— 

Should your Goop HOousEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certa'n. 
ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 

The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 
The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes — 
We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodical. 
A Want that Existed. 

A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experience, 
pretty effectually, says : 

Goop HOouSEKEEPING is good. It fills a want which whether “ long 
felt” or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 

Congratulation and Commendation. 

The editor of one of the leading papers of Kansas gives us both 
hands and his blessing : 

I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open field. 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain as 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your reward. | 
commend you most heartily. 

A Blessing to Woman Generally. 

A Boston good housekeeper rejoices :— 

Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, and 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must be to 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as GooD HOUSEKEEPING has 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 

Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 
The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, and 
I am surprised that the field has not been occupied before. 

**Long May it Wave.” 

One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pros- 
perity :— 
Goop HOouSsEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 


It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 
A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, and 
sends cash :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is “‘a daisy ”’ and we think it will pay to invest 
$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


AWARDS OF $500 
For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘‘ Webster” they 
got “the Best,” and said so. In our special field we propose to get the same 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “Get the Best” for 
our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, aggr’- 
gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 
Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 
For a similar Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 


vant?’ In short, “ The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought down 
to date. 


$50.00 

For a Paper, without regard to length, on ** Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health- 
fully.’ 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goop HousEKEE?- 
ING on or before Tuesday, September rst, 1885. The MSS. for publication shoui 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 


will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers and the 


table fuil of warmed over funereal bake:| meats that have been passed 


awards have been decided upon. 
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HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Gocp HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week cf its issue. 
The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
wl receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 

[Su! scriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


qe 
“ \NNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare) ; 


*348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. ConreNnts: How to Make House- 


work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chambcr, Summer Comfort, 
jluc Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of ‘Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,”’ 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, ctc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- | 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and | 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. | 
Eges; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs ; 
g. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. : 


“ TWENTY-SIX Hoursa Day,”’ by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. COoNTENTs:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters to a Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takescare of his Baby. 

4- 

“ DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of “ Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission ;” 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons for a Change ; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 10. 
Mcans of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the “‘Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; 
6. Pebbles or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry riscs 
to Explain; 9. ‘‘ Turns ’em Off;’’ 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Masic. 


5- 

“THE CotTtTaGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jeilics (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnie-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
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washing, Flies, ‘‘ Kitchenly-kind,’”’ Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 


Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 

“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. Conrrenrs:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 


. 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ”’ and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best “ Materials” to be used in Cooking. This book and “ Camp Cook- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. Conrents:—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe ; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta- 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. II. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “‘ CamMp COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9. 

Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one or td sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ IcE 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 1r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in I]]umin- 
ated Cloth Binding. ConTENTs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftiés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK- 
ING ;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
icism,”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs : 

Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting; Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

XII. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE HIOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs:—Blanc Mange, Bread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pics, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 

“THE DINNER YEAR Buok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of ‘each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, 1o. 


‘* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 


luddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Reverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

““WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,”’ by Constance Carey 
Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages,: Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—ParvT I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., BrusH 
AND PIGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Part III., MopERN HomEs— 
Hints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades ; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Witt REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
I5- 

Three copies of Goop HouSEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “‘ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Back and Corners and Paper Sides. ConTreNn?’s :—Dread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Liscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, eic., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Waffles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Mcat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Emtrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundrics, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
With REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 
Weill send six copies of Goop HousEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600 engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WitH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17. 
Twenty copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four lages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 

From Harper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home con. 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HousEKEE! Ino, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & (o, 
is a notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics an( 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and zoo4 
taste. 

New York Tribune :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of i: 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Huse. 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we wili accord it the warmes 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear but it was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which :ac 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommen: the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Republican :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising be. 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield Uxzon :-— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * #* The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical pul)lica- 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 

New England Homestead :-— 

Goop HOousEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent nunibers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
their splendid PAPER WoRLD is in the realm of paper. 

Springfield Democrat :-— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, (oon 
HousSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals «f its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

soston Herald :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model, of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and isa 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a ‘icld 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor hv use- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 


Boston 7rauscript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il- 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers isa guarantee of its excellence. 
Boston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched |vy a 
new enterprise under the title of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe :— 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for G oD 
HovusEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon :— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Washington Capitol :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 


sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


thing published by the GoopD HOUSEKEEPING publishers. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen in along time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Datly Journal :— 

The object of GoopD HouSsEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
cont: butors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘housekeeping ” is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
w literary enterprise. 


this ne 
Portland Zranscript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon (IIL) -— 

The initial number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is all that a publication 
ofits character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
abroad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and cntertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :-— 

“(oop HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
Itis )eautitul, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and a!l good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) AZirror and American :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housckeeping world. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 


Lawrence (Mass.) American :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Suaday News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
toits appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) Village Record :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 


Lowell (Mass.) Datly Courier :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HouSEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 


Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :-— 

A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goon HOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 

ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Press :— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general. 


Winsted (Ct.) Herald :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 


Chicago Western Rural :-— 
We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop HOoUuUSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to for a 
journal of the kind. 


Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :— 
If the number we have of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 


Baltimore Daily News :— 

The contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas- 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those who 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, THE 
PAPER WORLD. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The New Era coffee is made from white winter flint wheat by a patent 
of treating, steaming, drying and roasting. It is said to be unequalled as 
a nutritious, healthful and strengthening table beverage. It contains 
virtues and health-producing elements not possessed by tea or coffee, and 
unlike them its energizing effects are not followed by re-action. 


The Steel Edge Dust Pan Co., 6 Exchange Place, Boston, make a dust 
pan with a steel edge one and a quarter inches wide. This pan always 
has a straight, smooth edge which fits close to the floor and does not be- 
come distorted, and therefore all dirt and dust can be at once brushed on 
the pan. They are made in various sizes end styles, of the best steel 
tempered, polished, tinned and warranted. 

Home is woman’s domain and she is entitled to everything that can 
add to its comfort and spare her annoyance and labor. There are many 
conveniences, simple and inexpensive in themselves, but which materi- 
ally lighten the labors and burdens of the housewife. Prominent among 
these is Sternberger’s Folding Dress Pillow, which is meeting with such 
remarkable sale wherever introduced. Whoever sees the old-fashioned, 
bulky pillows which take up so much space, compared with this com- 
fortable, neat and elegant invention, will need no explanation of the 
reasons for the great demand for the Folding Dress Pillow. The ladies 
are unanimous in prononncing it the greatest invention of the age, fold- 
ing, as it does, into such small space, that it can be kept in any small 
drawer, or under a bolster. An advertisement in another column gives 
full details in regard to this favorite article. 


JAMES PY EVERY LADY 


EVERY LADY 
Married or single, housekeeping or not, 


should be acquainted with the utility 
of PEARLINE in the LAUNDRY, 
and for HOUSE-CLEANING, Dishwash- 
ing, Cleaning Jewelry, Silver, Marble, 
Milk Cans, removing Blood-stains, 

It takes the place 


Grease spots, etc. 
E of soap, is entirely harmless, is univer- 


sally approved, and its value is apparent 
on trial. 


THE BEST COMPOUND 
EVER INVENTED 


TO MAKE WASHING EASY 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, without harm to fabric or hands. 
Sold by all Grocers, but beware of Vile Imitations, 


Manuracturep onty sy JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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HouSEKEEPING,. 


LOTHROP’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


How we are Governed. 


By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1.50. 

The task undertaken in this work by the accomplished daughter of Senator 
Dawes, has been to present an explanation of the constitution and_ government of 
the United States, both national, state, and local, in so simple and clear a way as 
to offer to the masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study as is not af- 
forded by the numerous volumes in which such information is chiefly to be sought. 
She has accomplished her aim with remarkable success, and her book will have a 
hearty welcome from the thousands who appreciate the need of it. 


Boy Life in the United States Navy. 


By H. H. Clark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 

If there is anything in the way of human attire which more than any other com- 
mands the admiration and stirs the enthusiasm of the average boy of whatever 
nation, it is the trim uniform and shining buttons that distinguish the jolly lads of 
the ‘* Navy.”’ In this graphically written and wonderfully entertaining volume, 
boy life in the Navy of the United States is described by a navy officer, ina manner 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


Money in Politics. 


By Hon. J. K. Upton. LATE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TREASURY. Extra Cloth, top. 12mo, $1.25. 

This volume presents a complete history of money, or the circulating medium, in 
the United States, from the colonial days to the present time. Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, in his introduction, pronounces it the most valuable work of the kind yet 
published. 


Baccalaureate Sermons. 
By Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D. 12mo, 1.25. 


These sermons, delivered before the graduating classes of Harvard University, 
it is safe to say, are not excelled by any aa of their kind. They are not 
only rarely appropriate, as discourses addressed to educated young men upon the 
threshold of active life, but are models of logical thought and graceful rhetoric 
worthy the study of all ministers. 


Within the Shadow. 


By Dorothy Holroyd. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

“The most successful book of the year.” “* The plot is ingenious, yet not im- 

robable, the character drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of 
orilliancy and power.” ‘ The book cannot help making a sensation.””—Bostoz 
Transcript. “ The author is an original and vigorous writer, and at once takes 
rank with the best writers of American fiction.”—7o/edo Journal. ** A story of 
such brilliancy and power as to at once entitle its author to recognition as a writer 
of high ability.”—/ournal Press, St. Cloud. ** The author has skill in invention 
with the purest sentiment and good natural style.” —Boston Glode. 


Philosophie Questor. 


Or, Days at Concord. By Julia R. Anagnos. 12mo, 60 cents. 

In this interesting book Mrs. Anagnos, one of the accomplished daughters of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, presents under cover of a pleasing narrative, a sketch of 
the memorable Emerson and other sessions of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
It has for its frontispiece an excellent picture of the building occupied by this re- 
nowned school. 


How Success is Won. 


(Little Biographies. Sd Series. By Sarah K. Bolton. Price. $1. 

This is the best of the recent books of this popular class of biography ; all its 
** successful men ” are Americans, and with two or three exceptions they are living 
and in the full tide of business and power. In each case, the facts have been fur- 
nished to the author by the subject of the biogaphy, or by family friends ; and Mrs. 
Bolton has chosen from this authentic material those incidents which most fully 
illustrate the successive steps, and the ruling principles, by which success has been 
gained. A portrait accompanies each biography. 


The Temperance Teachings of Science. 


| By Professor A. B. Palmer, M. D., LL. D. 
Uniform with the previous issues in this series, ‘* Our Business Boys,” “ In (; 
of Accident,” ** Health and Strength for Girls.’ Each, cloth, 60 cents. 


History of China. 


By Robert K. Douglass. 12mo, Cloth, I:lustrated, $1.50. 

_Until this book appeared, a thoroughly good one-volume history of the “* W 
Kingdom”’ for ypular use, was not to be had. There have been many works \| 
China and the Chinese, but of these few have attempted to summarize the his 
of that great empire and its citizens in a single comprehensive work, and none 
done so with such success as to meet the popular need. In this volume we ha) 
authentic, scholarly and most interesting summary of Chinese history fron 
earliest period to the present time. In addition to the careful editing of Mtr. Ar 
Gilman, the book has had the advantage of the critical abilities of the young Chi 
scholar, Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of Yale College. ‘The volume is richly Must: \ 
with appropriate engravings, and will rank among standard books. 


Alaska ; Its Southern Coast and the Sitkan 
Archipelago. 


By Eliza Ruhama Scidmore. Fully Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

No book yet published bears any comparison with this volume in respect of \ lu- 
able and authentic information relating to the history, geography, topography, 
climate, natural scenery inhabitants, and rich resources of this wonderful ¢er7: in- 
cognita. The author, who is a writer of well-known reputation, has had ex ep- 
tional opportunities for the preparation of her attractive work, having visited the 
regions described, at different periods, under most favorable circumstances, and 
having had access te the government documents relating to the history and sur) eys 
of Alaska, aside from the iJadly assistance of the experts and scientists bes: ac- 
quainted with maryeitous region. Her book has all of the interest of a del: 
fully written story ot adventures in a comparatively unknown region, and wit) the 
additional value which it possesses as the only approach thus far made to trust- 
worthy treatise upon the history and resources of lien it will commend itse!! to 
all persons interested in that country, either as students or voyageurs. 


Many Colored Threads. 


Selections from the writings of Goethe, edited by Carrie 
Adelaide Cook. Extra Cloth, $1.00. 

Those familiar with the writings of the great German author, and those who 
know little of them, will be alike interested in this collection of ** best thoug)hts.” 
Eloquence, pathos, romance, philosophy—a wide range of sentiment and fee! ng, 
characteristic of the life of Goethe—are revealed in these selections. The bovk is 
a worthy companion to the six preceding volumes of the widely-circulated “ Spare 
Minute Series ’’— Thoughts that Breathe, Dean Stanley ; Cheerful Words, George 
MacDonald; The Might of Right, Gladstone; True Maniliness, Thos. Hughes; 
Living Truths, Charles Kingsley; Right to the Point, Dr. Cuyler. 


A Family Flight through Mexico. 


By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. Carefully illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50, 

This is the latest of the Family Flight series, which has enabled its readers to 
travel intelligently and with pleasure through many countries. In this volume the 
interesting points in Mexico are described, its history narrated and the actual ad- 
ventures of areal journey are given. 


A Family Flight around Home. 


By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. Double lithograph cover, $2.00 ; cloth, 2.50 

It will be a pleasant revelation to many to discover how much there is of interest 
close to their doors, and within easy distance by — travel. History, biog- 
raphy, personal incidents, natural scenery, are all made, by these facile pens, to 


administer to the pleasure of the readers. BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 


A Family Flight over Egypt. 
A Family Flight throug pain. 
A Family Flight through France. 


New editions uniform in style and price. Boards, $2.00; cloth, 2.50. 


THE IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


It is a fact acknowledged by the English press that American magazines, by enterprise, able editorship, and liberal expenditure for 
the finest of current art and literature, have won a rank far in advance of European Magazines. It is also a fact that for young people 


STANDS FOREMOST IN PLEASURE-GIVING !- 


WIDE AWA K Foremost tn PRACTICAL HELPING! 


Each year’s numbers contain @ thousand quarto pages, covering the widest range of literature of interest and value to young people, from such authors as John G. 


Whittier, Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. A. I 


). ‘T. Whitney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Everett 


Hale, Arthur Gilman, Edwin Arnold, Rose Kingsley. Dinah “Mulock 


Craik, Margaret Sidney, Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.), Harriet Beecher Stowe and hundreds of others; and half a thousand illustrations by leading American artists. 


Only $3.00 a year. _Prosfectus free. 


Wipe AWAKE isthe official organ of the C. Y. F. R. U. 


The Required Readings are also issued simultaneously as the 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FoLKs’ JoURNAL, with additional matter, at 75 centsa year. 


FOR THE YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS AND THE BABIES: 


Our Little Men and Women, With its 75 full-page pictures a year and numberless smaller, and its delightful stories and poems, is most admirable for the 


youngest readers. $1.00 a year. 


Babyland Never fails to carry delight to the babies and rest to the mammas, with its large beautiful pictures, its merry stories and jingles, in large type on 


heavy paper. 50 cevts a year. 


Pansy, Edited by the famous author of the ‘‘ Pansy Books,” is equall 
Send for specimen copies, circulars, etc., to the 


_. The 
serial by “ Pansy.” $1.00 a year. 


charming and suitable for week-day and Sunday reading. Always containsa 


-ublishers. 


*,* CATALOGUE OF 2,000 CHOICE BOOKS, FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. *,* 


D. LOTHROP & CO. BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Goovp HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fine Pap 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CRANE, Jr., & BRO., 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


This Trade Mark on Trade Mark on 
every box. our “DISTAFF’” brand. 


THESE GOODS, WHICH ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO EQUAL THE FINEST FOREIGN MANUFACTURES, 


ARE PRESENTED IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES AND 


QUALITIES: 
Superfine Quality. Extra Superfine Quality. e 
In handsome Light Blue Boxes containing one-quarter of a ream | In attractive Lavender Colored Boxes containing one-fourth ream es 
of Note Paper each, and bearing in blue letters description | of Extra fine Paper each, with contents printed in red. Cor- ee 
of contents. | responding to this, in like boxes, are Envelopes to match. he 
In separate Boxes of uniform size, are one-eighth of a thousand | All this Stationery may be relied on to be according to representa- 
Envelopes corresponding in tint and quality to the paper. | tion. It is suited to the tastes of the most select trade. B: 


Ihe Only Pure Waukesha Water 


— IS THE—— 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 


THE WELL-KNOWN “ QUEEN OF WATERS.” 
c { Reigning alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. Its numerous competitors have, one after another, fallen away. eae 
The Only Spring that Remains at One Temperature both Summer and Winter, z.¢., 48 Degrees. a 
Helped more than two years of treatment from We have now done away with all other remi- | last summer is just as clear and sweet now as 
the most skillful doctors of the Mohawk Valley. | dies, only using the water, which keeps = that I drank from your ons when I was there, 
Very truly, SAMUEL STEVENS. fectly sweet in the manner you put it up. You | while all the Bethesda Water in this market is aes 
z will please send me at once another barrel. off in color and stringy in substance. ee 
Jaukesha Glenn Water is the best in the wor 
and my physician says the greatest. It is de- a By Iam about cured of Bright’s Disease. You 
serving of all praise. ours truly W. WILSON. | Will please ship me another barrel. io 
GEORGE H. PEABODY, Yours truly, W. HATHAWAY. 
118 East Eighteenth St., New York. Those who saw me last winter did not expect me 
to live till July, and will now testify that allI say, “The dangerous qualities of contaminated 
Boston, Mass. | and even more, would be true. May the Glenn | drinking water are not obviated by the addition : 
Dear Sir—Please send me five barrels of Glenn | Spring continue to run Ms ag ath and | of wines or spirits.”—AMedical Officer Privy 
Vater. People here are learning the merits of | Council, England. 
(klenn Water. I like the water better the more Kansas City, Mo., Moline Plow Co. 
I¥know of it. Yourstruly, . I am entirely cured of my kidney trouble, after | | ‘‘ PURE WATER Is EVEN MorE IMPORTANT 
JOHN SULLIVAN. | five years affliction. .The water I bought of you | THAN PURE MILK.” —New Yor# Herald. 


Tested by thousands. Testimonials sent on application, free. 


Address, 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Waukesha is a most delightful Summer Resort, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
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Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$1L. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25¢. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean's Rheumutic Pil!s are a sure cure, 50c. 


Are you certain that the plate you eat off of, and the cup 
you drink from, have not been washed with soap made of 


the fat of diseased cattle? 


After a careful chemical and microscopical examination of 
the Ivory Soap, Dr. Doremus, of Bellevue Hospital, writes: “1 


cordially recommend the Ivory 


tergent properties and purity.” 

Wash your dishes with Ivory Soap. 

If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two- 
cent stamps, to pay postage, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
and they will send you, free, a large cake of Ivory Soap. 


(Please mention this paper.) 


Rese hus 


Soap for its unsurpassed de- 


The Little Elsie Waists | 
are incomparable. They do | 
away with all buttons for fas- | 
tenings. ‘They the | 
clothing directly from the | 
shoulders, and are indispen- | 
sable to a pening child. 
Sizes forchildren from 1 to | 
14 years sent by mail, subject | 
to return and refund of mon- 
eyif not satisfactory. Price 
75 cts. to $1.50. Sendage and | 
waist measure. Manufact- | 
ured by Cleveland (Q.) | 
Shoulder Brace Co. 
Lady agents wanted in every town. 


SATEEN 
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er Stam Co. 

“It simply per- 

dg fect. Prof. J. A. 
Gray, Atlanta. 

“A perfect Filter.” 
L. Strauss & Sons, 
New York. 

Avoid Cholera, Ma- 
yp laria, Brights Disease 
Typhoid and Scarlet 
Fever. Send — 


Filter Co, 14 East 
lath St, New York | 
for price list. oe 


“It makesour mud- ¢ 
dy river water clear, 
Pure and sweet as 
mountain spring wa- 
ter. G. W. Stewart, 

Atty., St. Louis. 
“Best Filterin the 
world.” ph 
Jones, M. D., New 
Orleans. 

The demand so great 
the owners have op- 
ened a place in New 
York, 


| fon (a patient :)—‘‘ as you ladies will use them, I recom- 


| the Skin freparations.” One bottle wil 
| months, ae it every day. Also Poudre Subtile re- 


| dealers throughout the U.S.., 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


2 Removes Tan, Punpies, 
w Ege Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Ws Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blem-| 
503= ishon beauty,and | 
23 defies detection. | 
a It has _ stood the} 


test of ‘i years, | 
and is soharmless | 
we taste it to be} 
sure the prepara-| 
tion is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 

he distin- 
guished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut 


No 


SS 


mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least of all) 
last 


moves superfiuous hair without salary to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 
St.,N. Y. For sale byall reaeiets and fancy goods 
5., Canadas and Europe. 
<=~ Beware of base imitations. poe Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


YOLTONS| 


Select Flavors 
C) Y . Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
sold. Winning friends everywhere. 
alers Treble sales with them. 


Have you tried “ WuiTING’s 


STanDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuitine 
Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18:. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
\\z costing less than one cent a 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JAPANESE SOAPJ 


STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world fo 
all purposes, ch Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will nof 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
whip poo or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass 


iv Good HouSEKEEPING. 

we 
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if bid 

“Simplest, Best and “The Ne Plus U- “a E 
only Perfect Filter.” <> tra of Filters | 
S.W. Lambeth, Phila RS = 


* 
ur 


